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VI PREFACE. 

principle of nationality which justified, in their eyes, 
the illegal seizure of South Slesvig. 

Although Prussian rifled cannon were not a novelty 
in modem warfare, and many countries have as 
good or better heavy ordnance, there is no previous 
instance of the use of breech-loading firearms upon 
so thorough a system as was developed by Prussia 
in her recent campaign against Denmark. The 
courage that will fight an opponent, however supe- 
rior his numbers, with weapons similar to his own, 
is a quality by no means rare ; but, in telling of 
Danish heroism, I have remembered the difference 
between muzzle and breech loaders. Perhaps the 
Tiundnadel Gewehr of Prussia will ere long be super- 
seded by some more perfect weapon, yet its rapid 
and destructive firing was of great importance to 
King Christian's enemies. 

I would fain disclaim any pretensions to an intimate 
knowledge of strategy. The grey uniform of the 
** Devil's Own" covers, in some cases, varied learn- 
ing, but we do not profess to be military critics. As 
a narrative, this little book only purports to relate 
what I gathered from personal experience at the 
theatre of war, or was told by the actors themselves 
before the curtain fell. 

Temple, 
December 8//&, 1 864. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



" Whatever you do, keep clear of attempting to 
explain to English readers the * Schleswig-Holstein 
Question!"* Such is the friendly advice which I 
have received on all sides j and yet a few words 
about the Duchies are necessary to a sketch, how- 
ever brief, of the pretences for invading Denmark. 

There was, properly speaking, no "Schleswig- 
Holstein Question" until, some forty years ago, a 
professor of Eel University wrote a book to prove 
that South Jutland (or Slesvig) was bound to the 
German Dukedom of Holstein by certain mysterious 
affinities. Antiquarian research had enabled this 
learned professor to put together old charters and other 
musty documents dating from the Middle Ages, and 
to make out that there existed a hitherto unrecognised 
state called ** Schleswig-Holstein." This word, or 
rather combination of words, became the rallying 
cry of a faction in the Duchies. It was much used 
during the contest between Frederik VII. of Den- 
mark and his German subjects in 1848-9, and, like 
other mere combinations of words, has become, by 

B 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

frequent use, a political reality. The succession to 
the ducal thrones of Slesvig and Holstein followed 
an identical law, and upon the coins circulated in 
those districts were abbreviations of the ducal tide 
which naturally coupled the names of the Duchies. 
But they were separated by a strong line of demar- 
cation — ^die frontier of Germany and Denmark, 
which from time immemorial has been the river 
Eider. 

I will not enter into the complicated discussions on 
kingly authority, national rights, the excellence of the 
German grammar, and the extent of education in 
Slesvig, which have bewildered the friends of Ger- 
many and Denmark for years past ; nor will I enlarge 
upon the war of 1848-9, and the subsequent dis- 
putes of Frederik VII. with the Holstein nobility. 
Two facts stand clearly out in the history of Den- 
mark between 1850 and 1863 — ^first, that the 
German subjects of King Frederik were dissatisfied ; 
and, secondly, that they had very litde to complain 
of, having been better treated by their rulers than 
are most other Genoans. Slesvig was especially 
cared for, the mixed nationality of its central por- 
tion, the Danish of its northern section, and the 
German of its southern, obtaining legal acknow- 
ledgment. 

It must be remembered that no insurrection broke 
out at any time after 1850 to attest the vitality of 
" Schleswig-Holstein," and that the Germanic Con- 
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federation did not declare war against Christian IX., 
either at his accession (in November, 1863) or after- 
wards. •* Schleswig-Holstein" agitation was but a 
stepping-stone to the Austro-Prussian invaders, a 
means of throwing dust in the eyes of foreign Liberals, 
and a pretence which, having served its purpose, 
could be dropped at pleasure. German feeling was 
to a great extent with the allies ; but Austria and 
Prussia waged war without reference to Germany, 
and are responsible for the harshness and incon- 
sistency of the Bismark-Rechberg policy. 

At the commencement of 1864 there was fair 
ground for diplomatic mediation between Denmark 
and the German Bund. The Danish throne, left 
vacant by the death of Frederik VII. in the previous 
November, had been filled by Christian IX., who 
had sanctioned a common constitution for Denmark 
and Slesvig, his non-Danish subjects, the Hol- 
steiners, preferring local self-government. This 
November constitution was objected to by German 
politicians because it united Slesvig to Denmark and 
not to Holstein. 

Further to complicate matters, King Christian's 
authority was overturned in the latter Duchy by 
« Federal execution," or, to put it more plainly, by 
the incursion of Federal troops under General Hake. 
Such a measure was within the province of the 
Frankfort Diet to command, and the Danish army, 
under General de Meza, offered no resistance, falling 
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back to a fortified position in Southern Slesvig called 
the Dannevirke. Even Rendsborg, a place of con- 
siderable strength and importance on the German 
side of the Eider, was abandoned. King Christian 
having resolved to avoid all possible cause of quarrel. 
Thus, in the beginning of January, 1864, Denmark 
had yielded up all her non-Danish territory, and 
General Hake was free to march and countermarch 
at will within the frontier-line of the Germanic 
Confederation. It was something more than un- 
generous of the German conunander and his masters 
to permit a claimant to the ducal throne — ^Prince 
Frederick of Augustenborg — to revolutionise Holstein 
beneath the protection of their bayonets, for bailiffs 
in possession should not tear up title-deeds ; but 
with time for negotiation, an arrangement which 
would have met the requirements of both parties 
might have been contrived. As between the two 
nations, full amends had been made for the nominal 
sovereignty of Danes over Holsteiners, so galling to 
the pride of the more numerous German race. 
Holstein was placed under commissioners appointed 
by the Frankfort Diet, and the legal rights of Ger- 
many were stretched to the utmost, when at this 
moment Austria and Prussia interfered to make 
political capital out of the crisis. 

King Christian had succeeded Frederik VII. by 
virtue of the London Treaty of 1852, which Austria 
and Prussia had signed in common with England, 
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France, Russia, and Sweden. His claim as King of 
Denmark to be also King or Duke of Slesvig was 
supported by the Treaty of 1 72 1, which united 
Slesvig in perpetuity to Denmark ; by the European 
settlement of 18 15 ; and by the above-named Treaty 
of 1852. His right to be Duke of Holstein and to 
rule the little territory of Lauenburg was secured by 
the same conventions of 18 15 and 1 852. He had 
been willingly accepted in Denmark, and there was 
no sign of revolt or disaffection in Slesvig. What 
better title could any monarch have in the face of his 
brother sovereigns ? Was it for the governments of 
Berlin and Vienna to be sensitive about a question 
of nationality, to break treaties that they might 
liberate a neighbour's subjects ? 

During the month of January, Austria and Prussia, 
in close alliance, demanded of Christian IX., amongst 
other things, that he should fulfil a promise of uniting 
the Duchies, which they stated to have been made to 
them by the late king, Frederik VII. They also 
required the withdrawal of the November constitu- 
tion. King Christian, after complying with some of 
their demands, asked a month's delay to summon his 
parliament, as the constitution could only be abolished 
with the consent of the Rigsraad. This was not 
adopting a warlike or defiant attitude, but, neverthe- 
less, the allies, having evidently made up their minds 
to fight, replied by requiring Slesvig to be g^ven 
them as a material guarantee, and in their ultimatum 
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allowed Denmark only forty-dgjit hours* grace. At 
the expiration of that time thdr army crossed die 
Eider (February 1st), and hurried forward with 
bloodthirsty impetuosity. 

There are three principles on which modem 
society recognises the division of countries — treaty 
rights, natural frontiers, and nationality. Govern^ 
ments like those of Austria and Prussia depend 
entirely upon the first-mentioned principle, for a 
natural frontier would rob one of Venice, the other 
of the Rhine-land ; and nationality, if everywhere 
recognised, would reduce Austria to very small pro- 
portions, and deprive Prussia of a large Polish 
district. It could not, therefore, be expected that 
these powers should avow, on drawing the sword, 
their whole design, and accordingly they still kept up 
a conservative exterior, invading Denmark without 
renouncing the Treaty of 1852. When once launched 
on a career of conquest, it would have been unpa- 
latable to either of them to stop short in their 
annexations at the Dannevirke line, recognising in- 
direcriy a natural frontier, or to allow the division 
of Danish and German-speaking folk to make a 
nationality frontier near Flensborg. Some arbitrary 
demarcation, which had no flavour of justice about 
it, was better suited to the allies, and they succeeded 
in violating all three principles of international right 
by one and the same act in the Treaty of Vienna 
recendy concluded. It was an evil day for Denmark 
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INTRODUCTION. 

when the allied forces under Marshal Wrangel, 
Count Gablenz, and Prince Frederick Charles came 
northward in search of a material guarantee ! 

The severe weather of February, 1864, was un- 
favourable to the Danish scheme of defence on the 
Dannevirke line, and De Meza's army was not strong 
enough to attack the invaders. An action took place 
at Mysunde on February 2nd, when the Prussian 
advanced guard was repulsed with loss, and at 
Overselk a detachment of Austrians had a skirmish 
with the Danish outposts, but finding himself in 
danger of being outflanked, General de Meza ordered 
a retreat of the whole army. He was vigorously 
pursued by the Austrians, and a desperate encounter 
took place at Overso, on the road to Flensborg. A 
body of Danish infantry, in which was the First or 
Copenhagen Regiment, long withstood the enemy's 
attack, and though losing heavily in killed and 
prisoners, gained time for the artillery and baggage 
to escape. One division of Danes (Hegermann's) 
retired across North Slesvig to Jutland ; the re- 
mainder of the army proceeded to occupy Dybbbl 
Hill and the neighbouring island of Als. Those 
who had hoped that peace might be preserved were 
startled when the news of these events spread through 
Europe. 



THE 

TALE OF DANISH HEROISM. 
CHAPTER I. 

MT ARRIVAL IN DENMARK. 

" There*8 tempest in yon hornM moon, 
There*8 lightning in yon dond." 

CmnoNOHAM. 

There had been frost and thaw reported by 
telegraph as important political conditions. Rumour 
had described the Danes as frozen out of Southern 
Sles^g, where the water defences were rendered pass- 
able by thick sheets of ice. Then, as safe for awhile 
with drizzling rain and a wanner temperature. Then, 
again, as open to attack when their only campaigning 
ally, the thaw, deserted them. Accounts had been 
received of the passage of the Eider, of the first 
cannon-shot at Ekemforde, and of the action at My- 
sunde. We had heard in England how General de 
Meza told the German commanders, in so many words, 
that he was ordered to hold his ground ; but we did 
not know how soon a hard frost and the overwhelm- 
ing force of the invaders would compel him to retreat. 

On the very day that the Danish army reluctantly 
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quitted the Dannevirke, I saUed for Copenhagen 
aboard a merchant steamer of four hundred tons. 
Gravesend looked cold and dismal in the grey morn- 
ing light; Sheppey Isle was scarcely to be distin- 
guished through clouds of drifting snow-flakes ; and 
a head-sea made the litde vessel plunge and tremble 
as she encountered the fooHiing waters in the ofEng. 

We were chiefly laden with stores for the Danish 
army, and our company at the cabin table consisted 
entirely of Danes. They were fine young fellows, 
these subjects of King Christian, full of spirits, and 
"up to any mischief." A more remarkable thing 
about them was the zeal with which they had come 
great distances to fight for their national independence. 
One h^ed from California, another from New York, 
and all had given up good employment to stand as 
conunon soldiers behind the Dannevirke. 

As day after day found us still struggling with 
fierce easterly gales, the anxiety of my fellow-pas- 
sengers to arrive at home became intense ; and when, 
at last, the low sand-hills of Jutland rose to view, 
they proposed gomg ashore by the first convenient 
fishing-boat, and making the best of it on foot mto 
Slesvig. We brought up off the Skaw in a blinding 
snow-storm, to take shelter for the night, and a little 
craft immediately pushed off from the land and came 
alongside. All hands crowded to the gangway with 
eager inquiries, asking m a breath, " Had there been 
a batde ?" " Where was the army ?" &c. The old 
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pUot shook his head •, " They have left the Danne- 
virke !" said he mournfully. Had a shell exploded 
in our midst the effect would have been less startling 
than was this simple announcement. Tears stood in 
every eye ; curses were growled between clenched 
teeth against General de Meza; and my Danish 
friends lost all their merriment. Next morning we 
were able to continue the voyage, and, finding no ice 
in the Kattegat, had by the following evening got 
very near our journey's end. It had been calm at 
noon, but a breeze came up with sunset, and at ten 
o'clock at night a perfect hurricane struck us abeam. 
The sleet was so thick that nothing could be seen 
twenty yards ahead. Our ship would not answer 
her helm, and a wild broken sea came rolling in upon 
her. We knew that the iron-bound coast of Sweden 
was not far off to leeward, so that it was a time of 
solemn watching for what next might happen. At 
about midnight it cleared a little, and the look-out 
" for'ard" reported " land on the lee bow !" 

Such a six hours of suspense and horror as fol- 
lowed may I never witness agdn ! It was a despe- 
rate struggle for life, in that biting February night, 
with a line of frowning rocks close under our 
lee, the wind screaming louder and hoarser every 
minute, and the waves flying over us from stem to 
stem. Our engines worked gallandy ahead, but 
could not movfe the ship an inch against the storm. 
They tried setting sail to steady her, and she drove 
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towards die clifFs faster than ever. We had that 
wretched jerking sound of the screw out of water 
always in our ears, for it was lifted at every plunge. 
In fact, to make the story short, there was nothing to 
be done, and we sat in a group round the cabin table 
waiting for the end. Moments of this kind break 
the rules of a lifetime, and it was curious to see how 
bold our men became with their officers. Nothing 
of insubordination nor roughness was there in the 
manner of these honest fellows ; they sprang to obey 
any direct order of the captain, but the common 
danger seemed to remove a sailor's respect for the 
after-cabin. Men who would have hesitated awk- 
wardly at the door, cap in hand, only that morning, 
now walked in as a matter of course, and spoke 
openly of our approaching wreck. Even the steward 
lost his habitual smile, and would not bring himself 
to own that the wind must soon shift. When I saw 
the steward thus changed I felt that our peril must 
be very real. 

A merciful Providence, however, sent a sudden 
change of weather when the case seemed hopeless ; 
and, with wet decks, tattered canvas, and disordered 
cabins, but happily unhurt, the steamer arrived at 
Copenhagen in the dusk of the succeeding day. We 
were glad enough, and thankful enough, it will 
easily be believed, to find ourselves once again on 
dry land. 

The intense excitement prevdling in Denmark at 
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this time soon put any personal adventures out of 
mind. The one topic of conversation in drawing- 
rooms, in coffee-houses, among people of every class, 
was General de Meza's retreat from Southern Slesvig. 
That he did wisely in abandoning the Dannevirke 
and seeking shelter on Als is now admitted on all 
sides ; but the first news of this unlooked-for event 
very nearly caused a revolution in Copenhagen. 
Crowds of well-dressed people assembled before 
the government offices, threats were loudly uttered 
against the ministry, and it is said that fire-engines 
were employed to pump upon the refractory public, 
who refused to be dispersed by the police or military. 
I must add, in fairness to what certain writers are 
pleased to term the " Copenhagen mob," that no act 
of violence was committed. A bitter feeling of 
irritation and disappointment was shared alike by all 
classes at finding their country, as they erroneously 
thought, betrayed. Danes had learned to regard 
their ancient bulwark against German aggression 
with something of superstitious reverence, and were 
slow to perceive that the General acted rightly in 
sparing the lives of his soldiers. To those who 
know of what materials King Christian's little army 
was composed, it will appear most reasonable to 
have been careful with them. A nation about as 
numerous as the people of Lancashire, but with half 
its territories either disaffected or held by enemies, 
had Tdxsed between forty and fifty thousand men. 
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They had called out their last reserves. Hundreds had 
come home from abroad, like my fellow-travellers, 
to fight for their Fatherland ; and yet, with all these 
prodi^ous efforts, an army less than fifty thousand 
strong was the result. To occupy Southern Slesvig 
as a protest against lawless invasion was Denmark's 
only possible course. If she erred it was in keeping 
too many men in a position which past history might 
have taught her was untenable. 

At the moment of my arrival the Danes had aban- 
doned the Dannevirke and retreated about forty miles 
to their intrenchments on Dybbbl Hill. De Meza 
had been recalled that he might explain his conduct 
before a court-martial ; Luttichau was in command 
at Sonderborg 5 all fear of tumult in Copenhagen was 
over, and his Majesty had been frequently through 
the streets without either guard or attendants. There 
is something very striking and well calculated to vie 
with the best examples of English moderation in the 
manner in which the Danish people received its new 
ruler, received him amidst excitement and distress 
enough to call forth many an outburst from less 
sensible folk. The king was necessary to his sub- 
jects — here lay the secret of his success. 

Christian IX. of Sbnderborg-Glucksborg, who 
holds the Danish sceptre in such disastrous times, is 
no exception to that evident law of nature by which 
mankind is destined to have only Teuton princes for 
its rulers. The Pope and the Grand Turk may 
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always continue of alien blood, whilst it will require 
at least another generation to Germanise the Bona- 
partes. But, generally speaking, Europe has none 
save Germans on her thrones. This fact must 
excuse to reflecting Danes the Teutonic origin of 
their present royal family, and King Christian has 
shown himself thoroughly patriotic. His cause is so 
bound up with that of Denmark, owing to the Treaty 
of 1852, and his children are such ornaments to the 
position which they fill, that he stands a fair chance 
of lasting popularity, even if in manners he p annot 
compete for favour, with the lower classes, against the 
memory of his jovial predecessor. Englishmen will 
not soon forget the morning when the Princess 
Alexandra was brought through London streets as a 
promised bride. Few, probably, noticed the gentle- 
man and lady who accompanied her, although thou- 
sands must have seen them. The Prince and Princess 
Christian of Denmark were duly mentioned in news- 
paper articles, and called forth a curious glance from 
those who knew, what complicated interests depended 
upon their future royalty. But when six months had 
passed since the wedding festivities at Windsor, and 
when the Danish sovereign, amid gloom and anxiety, 
assumed a position of no ordinary difficulty, he came 
before the British public as somebody quite new. 
Events led Denmark into war. All eyes were fixed 
upon her king, and I think that he did better than 
even his friends had expected. History will judge 
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of these matters more fully than is possible while the 
skdn remains unravelled, so I will not further speak 
of his Majesty's unfinished political career. 

One day there passed me a grave, well-looking 
man, whose air bespoke attention although he had 
nothing about him to distinguish his rank. Several 
chance passengers lifted their hats with great respect. 
" Who is he ?" sdd I, addressing a native companion. 
" Why, don't you know ?** — ^this in tones of surprise 
— " it is the king.** Now, after such recent distur- 
bances, to see him walking alone in Copenhagen was 
somewhat unexpected. I learnt ere very long to 
understand Denmark more truly. The Danes are so 
cheerful and easily contented, that, if only a strait of 
ten miles separated them from Germany, they would, 
far from courting revolution, relapse into that happy 
state of mesmeric slumber in the production of which 
the Emperor Napoleon and Lord Palmerston are rival 
" mediums." 

Two months later, when returning for a short 
time from Als, I strolled down the Amalie Gade, 
and found that, the Foot Guards being absent on 
service, sentry duty was performed by burgher train- 
bands. Two worthy citizens, whose appearance was 
anything but military, paced slowly before " No. l8" 
in uniforms of faded blue, with large red worsted 
epaulets. Presently a riding party came slowly up 
the street and turned towards the royal abode. Quick 
as thought the burghers drew themselves to " atten- 
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tion/* and King Christian, touching his hat mechani- 
cally, passed out of sight, whilst a gracious smile 
from the fair daughter who accompanied him re- 
warded his loyal citizens. Berlin and Vienna can 
ahow magnificent regiments of household troops, but 
in neither capital would the monarch like to be left 
entirely to the National Guard. Frederik VII. of 
Denmark was proud of having spent some months 
without any sentries at all during the war of 1848, 
and the present sovereign may boast that he trusted 
himself implicitly to a corps of Copenhagen shop- 
keepers. Resume your beat, citizen soldiers ! That 
salute has been very good for stout men with shirt- 
collars and spectacles ; but it is not as " food for 
powder" that you most deserve notice. It is the fact 
that you guard the palace of the " free king of a free 
people" which makes your presence significant. 
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CHAPTER n. 

WINTER QUARTERS ON ALS. 

"But hark I that heaTj sound breaks in once more, 
As if the olonds its echoes wonld repeat, 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before I 
Arm I arm I It is— it is the caimon's opening roar I" 

Btbon. 

A PERMISSION to visit the army being liberally 
granted me^ I did not waste much time before setting 
off to General Luttichau's head-quarters, which were 
then situated on the Isle of Als, as has been already 
mentioned. 

It was a bustling scene at the Copenhagen railway 
station when my odd little cab drove up to the en- 
trance. We had left an anxious, gloomy city, with 
the people in mourning, although their streets were 
brightly lighted. But, after passing the walls, groups 
of soldiers were overtaken, marching forward merrily 
enough, and the station was filled with a crowd of 
men and women in the greatest state of excitement. 
They had assembled to see our train depart, and all 
who took tickets for Korsor became incidentally 
popular favourites. Rough hands were thrust in at 
the windows, to give every one a parting shake. 
Hearty rounds of cheers mingled with patriotic songs ; 
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andy to raise the public enthusiasm still higher, a 
body of Swedish volunteers arrived upon the plat- 
form. At last a bell rang, and off we rolled, in the 
midst of a thousand farewells from those who re- 
mained behind. The journey across Zealand is only 
to be noticed on account of the comforts allowed to 
second-class passengers. Seen by moonlight, the 
country itself has nothing of beauty. Masses of 
snow lay here and there beside the line, and a cold 
east wind made the people shiver who had gathered 
at the small stations to greet our passing train. On 
reaching Korsbr, we found a number of steamers 
lying in port. As none of these sailed before next 
day, it was necessary to put up at the ** Hotel Store 
Belt," a very well conducted little inn. The whole 
fleet of packet boats was under way early next 
morning, the weather very cold, but fine, and the 
blue waves of the Great Belt running high, as a 
strong gale swept down upon them from the north- 
ward. We had a splendid trip among the islands, 
and no lack of company aboard to enliven our 
journey. The Danish officers were most energetic 
in their goodwill at dinner time, and drank the 
health of all English friends, expecting to see 
thousands in Denmark before long. I found myself 
getting up to return thanks in the native language, 
and have a strong impression, from the lively manner 
in which they received it, that my short speech was 
utterly unintelligible to those around me. However, 
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this did not prevent our becoming firm allies by the 
end of the voyage. 

As our steamer approached the sceoe of action 
there were not wanting signs of the straggle then 
raging between the Danes and their invaders* From 
several miles distant we could make out the shxps-of- 
war at anchor off Alssund. Baggage and artillery 
waggons appeared upon the shore to our right, and 
a booming of heavy guns told where the Rolf Krake 
was engaged with Prussian field batteries at Egem- 
sund. The Germans had occupied Broagerl^id, and 
drawn their forces across the Dybbal peninsula, with 
the intention, as afterwards appeared, of laying siege 
to Dybbol Hill. Now the western corner of 
Broagerland had been approached by a bridge of 
boats over Egemsund, and this bridge was attacked 
on the day of which I write, February 1 8th, by the 
Danish iron-clad. She could not bring her cannon 
to bear at such dose quarters, and had several men 
wounded by the fire of Prussian tirailleurs, who shot 
down upon her deck. As to the light artillery used 
against her, it did no more harm than so many pop- 
guns. But, finding that the bridge was practically 
unassailable, save by a charge stem on, and fearing, if 
she attempted this last expedient, to entangle her 
screw, Rolf Krake returned to her anchorage off 
Sonderborg. A sharp skirmish took place in front 
of Dybbol village, in which thirty or forty Danes 
were wounded, and the Prussians remained in 
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possession of Broagerland, afterwards % so important 
to their operations. 

As we reached Sonderborg things were quiet 
again, and an early winter evening settled quickly 
down upon the harbour, crowded with vessels, and 
the little town so full of Danish soldiers. A lodging 
could nowhere be obtained, so I slept on board the 
friendly steamer for that first night, and was lucky 
enough to find comfortable accommodation on the 
following day with Herr Sorensen, whose house 
stood more than half-way up the High street of 
Sonderborg, 

In order to understand the position of affairs at 
the time of which we are speaking, it is necessary to 
remember, that, about a week previously, the greater 
part of De Meza*s retreating army had arrived in 
Als from their harassing march through Southern 
Slesvig. Allied troops were close behind, so that 
Dybbol might have been stormed at any moment, 
and when Broagerland was seized by a Prussian 
division, it seemed as though matters would reach a 
crisis very quickly. General Luttichau, who held 
temporary command, had disposed his forces so as to 
defend the line of redoubts which stretched across 
Dybbol Hill, and was rapidly shipping away the 
cavalry to Jutland, as these could be of no further 
use. I have mentioned that several thousand 
Danes, mostly of that arm, had gone northward, in 
charge of General Hegermann, whose subsequent 
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tnanoeuvres, though exciting little interest, were 
marked by decided skill. At Dybbbl there was 
constant popping between the advanced posts, but 
no considerable movement for four days after the 
Egemsund affair. 

Having met some pleasant company in the shape 
of brother correspondents, I went, under thdr 
guidance, to obtain my pass-card at head-quarters. 
We found the staircase thronged by South Slesvig 
drivers, who wanted permission to go home, as the 
number of carts used in the march from the D^ne- 
virke was no longer required. These poor country- 
folk were far from anxious for German rule. They 
came below the rank to be affected by professors 
and students of Kiel or elsewhere. Though not 
eager to fight for Danish sovereignty, they would 
never have risen in 1848 if left to themselves. It 
was a party from Holstein that made the revo- 
lution sixteen years ago, and an Austro-Prussian 
army which has Germanised them in the present 
season. 

We were kept waiting a short time in a room filled 
with clerks and ddes-de-camp, until a shuffling of 
wooden shoes outside told that. the peasants before- 
named were hurriedly making way for some great 
personage. In another minute the door flew open, 
and all rose to their feet, as with a bright, haughty 
glance he stepped among us, a man of about fifty, 
with grey mustaches, thin hair, and a high, narrow 
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forehead, looking a smart, and perhaps severe, but 
most energetic, commander. His tall figure, drawn 
to its full height, and the becoming uniform which 
he wore, may have given General Luttichau a 
younger aspect than his years would warrant, but of 
the character written upon his face there could be no 
mistake. Having received a bow from the busy 
General, which was all that useless civilians could 
expect, we were handed over to his secretary, who 
gave us the necessary passes for visiting every 
Danish position, and accordingly I sought the earliest 
opportunity of exercising this power. 

Regarding the strength and the weakness of 
Dybboi Hill in a military point of view, it must be 
known that the Isle of Als, or Alsen, was to the 
modem Danes of Slesvig what Anglcsea was to the 
Druids of old. Drivea by their victorious enemies 
from the mainland, the troops of Christian IX. re- 
treated to an island with about the same protection 
from water, for most of its length, as is afforded to 
Anglesea by the Mend Straits. At a point, however, 
opposite Sonderborg the Alssund is only one hun- 
dred and sixty yards across, and here was the key of 
the position. To reach the narrow part of these 
straits, an enemy must first get possession of the 
peninsula of Sundeved, which makes so near an ap- 
proach towards uniting Als to the mainland. The 
peninsula rises into a hill at less than a mile from the 
shore. On this hill was Dybboi windmill, and 
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whilst the Danes held their forts around the mill, no 
attack could be made upon the Sonderborg tete^e-- 
ponU 

At that time there was very little done towards 
fortifying either Dybbol or Sonderborg, the former 
being less than half as strong as it afterwards 
became, and the latter having only the embryo 
Church Battery until after the bombardment of 
April 2nd. I must not forget, however, that in 
March a small work was erected near Sonderborg 
Slot (castle), which afterwards achieved great dis- 
tinction as the Mill Battery. 

On Dybbol Hill there were certainly ten redoubts, 
but they had not all of them been armed, and the 
bomb-proof block-houses in several redoubts were, 
if I remember rightly, unfinished. Hedges, or rather 
banks, with withered wintry hedgerows on the tops 
of them, stretched in every direction over the country, 
for Slesvig has a thoroughly English division of its 
fields, which are separated by fences capable of 
affording good sport to a foxhunter. 

The tete-de-pont was neither flanked by stockades 
nor armed with cannon, but everywhere one found 
detachments of strong-limbed, great-coated Danes, 
wading about in knee-deep snow, dig^ng and 
hewing, setting up posts and gateways at the bridge- 
head, levelling the banks which might give shelter to 
an advancing enemy, and finishing off the ten re- 
doubts by placing stockades in their ditches. Such 
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labour takes time. On February 22 nd very little 
had been done. The breastworks or curtains which 
subsequently completed the Danish line were not 
begun until much later, and of course there was not 
a trace of those supplementary batteries afterwards 
added to the defence of Dybbbl. 

Nothing could be more bustling and animated 
than was Sonderborg in those early days. A snug 
harbour was formed by the entrance of Alssund, 
where vessels of all sizes lay securely moored. 
Danish coasters, chartered by their government as 
store-ships, English steamers in the same trade, the 
paddle-boat Zampa^ whose melancholy office it was 
to carry the wounded to Svendborg, and numerous 
little craft which had come out on speculation, rubbed 
and bumped against each other between the old 
castle and the first floating-bridge. Snow lay thick 
upon the top of every mooring-post, and was 
trampled into dingy mud along the quay. Cables 
were encircled with collars of ice where they touched 
the water, and the ships* boats had a coating six 
inches thick frozen firmly round them. In Sonder- 
borg streets it was difficult to walk, so slippery and 
tenacious was the mud, or rather the well-trodden 
snow, which encumbered them. And, looking 
across Alssund, we saw Dybbol Hill as a white 
expanse, crowned with its dark windmill and dotted 
with Danish working parties. I will take one par- 
ticular excursion as a means of describing the 
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appearance which matters presented just before the 
battle of February 22nd. 

Leaving my quarters at Herr Sorensen*s, I slipped 
and stumbled down the High street through groups 
of sturdy musketeers, whose companies were forming 
for a march across the bridges to relieve guard at 
Dybbbl. The apothecary's shop, with its large 
upper room devoted to staff business, the Town-hall, 
since completely destroyed, and a whole row of 
houses that have vanished into dismal rubbish-heaps, 
were speedily passed, and I found myself upon an 
open space near the Custom House. Here was a 
battery of field-pieces in reserve, a troop of cavalry 
being embarked for Jutland, with immense kicking 
and neighing of refractory horses, and several artillery 
teams waiting to cross the bridge. Soldiers and 
sailors lounged about off duty, messengers elbowed 
their way through the crowd, and a few bewildered 
inhabitants stared at the bustling strangers who had 
turned their quiet little town into a camp before the 
natives had quite realised that war was declared. 

Dodging among the horses and carts, through 
slush which nearly pulled off my laced boots, I 
reached the old Sbnderborg bridge, composed of neat 
pontoons, with a lattice hand-rail and red-nosed toll- 
taken It was used only for going out, the return 
journey being performed by a new military bridge of 
twenty and thirty-ton fishing-smacks, anchored head 
and stem, and having a strong plank road laid across 
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them. These bridges converged on the Dybbol side, 
both coming within a single tete-de^nt. A pause of 
ten minutes to watch the troops who are marching 
out as reliefs, while I dance about to keep myself 
warm and brush the snow from my fur-lined coat. 
Here is the column, as it winds slowly among innu- 
merable obstructions, and moves heavily on to the 
creaking bridge, the officers at the head of each 
company, where also are carried its little flags, or 
DarmebrogSy with the company's number upon them. 
The men follow steadily in sections of seven, their 
drill differing from that of English troops. On they 
tramp, with an appearance of earnest business about 
them, with faces almost gloomy in their stem, heavy 
expression, and showing none of that martial gaiety 
«o characteristic of the French soldiery — a mass of 
strong, broad-chested men, about as tall as our 
own line, in coats of every possible shade, and 
with caps of different sorts and sizes. This is 
a Damsh regiment on active service, and it looks 
just the thing for real work — not much to be feared, 
perhaps, from its swiftness of foot, but little dis- 
posed, under any circumstances, to test that quality 
in flight. The hardships of war have reduced these 
gallant fellows to great eccentricities of clothing. 
Some wear huge comforters and blankets ; others 
march in wooden shoes ; whilst all are provided with 
immense gloves of no particular colour, and knap- 
sacks filled to bursting with their reserved stock of 
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similarly practical garments. Behind the companies 
are brought several camp-kettles and a litter to carry 
the wounded. This last suggestive equipment is 
taken to pieces and divided between two hulking 
lads, each of whom bears one of its long springy 
poles. 

I showed the toll-keeper my pass-card, refusing 
payment of his demands at the same time, was 
allowed to go by without further hindrance, and, 
finding that the charge was only a halfpenny, re- 
gretted that I had troubled to dispute it. They were 
working diligently at the tete-de-pont^ loopholing some 
houses which stood therein, and beginning to hang a 
massive wooden gate across the road. Up Dybbbl 
Hill to its summit was, at that time, a stiff twenty 
minutes' walk, the ground being slippery with hard- 
trodden snow. The mill still turned under pressure 
of a biting north wind, whilst the farms and cottages 
were occupied by their regular tenants, with a 
crowd of military lodgers in addition. The miller's 
house was used by some department of the army, 
and had orderlies waiting about to carry messages* 
In Dybbbl village I found a battalion of infantry 
cooking their dinner, and here were trees and bushes 
laid across the road to check a possible dash of 
Prussian hussars. The enemy could nowhere be 
seen. Some specks along the horizon were indeed 
pointed out to me as their patrols ; but beyond a line 
of Danish sentries, who crouched under banks and 
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hedges for shelter from the piercing blast, I was 
unable to distinguish any living being. Ragebbl, 
Avnbjerg, and other spots, since famous in the siege 
of Dybbol Hill, were covered with a white mantle 
of drifting snow. On a pond near the road there 
was ice which bore, and I warmed myself by an 
hours skating, to the great amusement of some 
Danish officers on guard not far away. 

It cleared up towards midday, and the Berlingske 
Tidende correspondent took me to see Redoubt No. IV., 
whence a bird's-eye view was obtainable of the whole 
position. 

No. rV. may serve as a convenient specimen of what 
these forts were like. It stood to the left of the 
road, and was higher, or quite as high, as V, and 
VI., which were a little in advance and to the right. 
Let my readers imagine a square-shaped enclosure, 
whose sides were formed by heaps of earth thrown 
up from the ditch surrounding it. Such ramparts were 
twelve or fifteen feet high, their tops carefully spaded 
into smoothness, whilst the embrasures were strength- 
ened by gabions and sand-bags. An enemy could easily 
have stormed the sloping outside faces, for the ditch 
was dry. Sharp-pointed posts were being planted 
along it as a stockade, but this was then unfinished. 
Inside were magazines dug out beneath the rampart 
and strongly roofed with beams of timber, whilst the 
central space was occupied by a block-house or 
bomb-proof dwelling for the garrison. These block- 
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houses showed themselves ultimately not to be proof 
at all against rifled shells, and thirty soldiers perished 
in No. II. on the first day of actual bombardment. A 
fine young officer showed us over the redoubt, and 
we lunched with him on a heap of straw in his 
comer of the block-house. A curious scene it was, 
that gloomy interior, with its faint streaks of day- 
light which enabled one to see the huge beams over- 
head, the yellow straw thrown carelessly on every 
side, and a crowd of sleeping Danes, whose muskets 
were piled without. Our host was in excellent spirits, 
pressing us to drink the wine which he hospitably 
provided, and making light of the hardships they 
underwent. 

From No. IV. a district of several miles in extent 
was plainly visible. Westward, i.^., towards our 
front, ran the Flensborg road, dipping considerably as 
it quitted Dybbol Hill, and lost to sight among the 
trees that skirted Dybbol village. To the north were, 
first, a string of Danish redoubts, and then the cold 
grey waters of Alssund stretching between snow- 
covered Rbnhave and the leafless trees of Sandbjerg 
Skov. Behind us lay Sonderborg upon a gently sloping 
hill, with its group of windmills in the background ; 
and on our southern side were more Danish fDrts, 
then Vemmingbund, and then the peninsula of Broa- 
gerland. A few Prussians were moving about near 
the Broager shore, but they did not erect batteries in 
that quarter until some time afterwards, Sonder- 
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borg was partly hidden by Dybbbl Mil, which 
stood close in rear of No. IV. ; but we could see 
Rolf Krake and two steam corvettes lying anchored 
at the entrance of Alssund, their smoking funnels 
giving sign of readiness to get under way at a mo- 
ment's notice. 

No one must suppose, from its recent celebrity, 
that Dybbbl Hill is a natural Gibraltar, or that it 
affords peculiar advantages to a feeble garrison. 
Before rifled cannon which would reach across 
Vemmingbund were invented, the position could 
scarcely have been enfiladed by guns on Broagerland, 
as was done during the present year. But the pro- 
montory of Dybbbl is so blunt, being, in fact, nothing 
more than an angle of sixty degrees, formed by 
Alssund and Vemmingbund, that zxi army there 
posted might always be approached with fatal cer- 
tainty by the trenches and parallels of scientific 
engineering. 
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CHAPTER m. 

FAMILY LIFE AT THE SEAT OF WAR. 

Hor» Friends to this ground. 
Mar, And liegemen to the Dane. 

Hamlet, Act L, Scene Ir 

Tears must gather thickly upon me before I lose 
the pleasant impressions connected with Herr Soren- 
sen's family circle. Arriving amongst them as a 
stranger, who could speak hardly a word of their 
language, I found the kindest welcome freely ex* 
tended to me. Nor was hospitality in this case 
short-lived, for we have seen each other frequently 
since that wintry visit to Sbnderborg, and I have 
scrambled over the ruins of the great bombardment 
to call upon my earliest friends in Als. 

We live a good way up street, which proves very 
beneficial to Herr Sbrensen on April 2nd, and our 
house is large enough to receive a company at least 
of Damsh soldiers, who occupy the loft every even- 
ing. They have piles of straw to sleep on, and go 
clattering down very early to attend their parade. 
Passing through the loft just named, you would be 
conducted to the regular bedrooms, and here repose 
the oflScers of that company in the straw. Three 
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apartments are filled with Danes, and another is 
shared between an accomplished young army surgeon 
aad the present writer, who has to thank him for 
many little comforts and attentions. The very atmo- 
sphere is military ; soldiers block the narrow stair- 
case, bring messages at ail hours, clean our boots, 
and watt upon everybody with the most ready obe- 
dience. Nothing is locked and nothing is stolen, 
the Danish character being honest beyond a suspicion 
of danger in leaving things lying about quite at the 
mercy of a hundred rough fellows, ** They give no 
trouble," says our host's eldest daughter, " and are 
really very useful." The front parlour serves as a 
reception-room for all comers. Here tea is laid out 
at seven o'clock, and the table can scarcely give space 
enough for so large a party as gathers round it. 
Then in the kitchen are servants and soldiers cooking 
all day long, with an amount of energy wholly out 
of proportion to the actual work done. The pas- 
sage is full of knapsacks and rifles, with half-a-dozen 
men smoking on the door-steps. They are glad to 
get rest for three days in Sonderborg after their cold 
watching at Dybbbl Hill. One division lies among 
the villages of Als, another is billeted in the town, 
and the third does duty across Alssund, so that a 
constant change of faces may be seen at our crowded 
tea-table. Grey-headed majors who have served 
against Wrangel sixteen years before, tall bearded 
captains, fit to command a battalion at least, and 

D 
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young lieutenants, who keep us alive with their fun 
and laughter^ come in for a short time, appear twice 
or thrice at the board, and pass away like a dream, 
making room for similarly fleeting guests. My only 
difficulty in understanding the economy of this family 
is as to where they live themselves. All are clean 
and neat in the morning, but most painful packing 
must take place during the hours of darkness. 
Ancient customs receive due honour in this truly 
Danish abode. If we drink, it is probably some 
friendly skoal, and on rising from meals a general 
hand-shaking takes place, with the old world salu- 
tation, " Velbekomme !" or *' May you have a good 
digestion !" 

Yes, those were happy days, and would stand out 
more brightly than they do in the page of memory 
were it not for the shadow that subsequent events 
have cast upon our merriment in February. I remem- 
ber returning home fatigued by a long ramble through 
Dybbbl village to find that not only were the ladies 
disposed to play and sing for us, as they had often 
done before, but that, encouraged by the presence of 
some acquaintances from Augustenborg, they intended 
to have a little dance. It was in vain for our smiling 
host to talk of early hours, and for the Major to 
look dreadfully sleepy. We shoved aside table and 
chairs, put a good-natured lieutenant at the piano, and 
made everything shake with our waltzes and ma- 
zurkas. The drowsy soldiers in the loft must have 
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wondered what strange infatuation could possess theif 
light-footed superiors, for, be it recorded, the dance 
was kept up until nearly ten o'clock ! Then Herr 
S6rensen*s pretty niece brought a tray of glasses with 
Copenhagen cherry-brandy, and we drank a skaal^ 
sang ** Den tappre Landsoldat^' and retired at half- 
past ten and slept like tops. 

All Danes are hearty and agreeable, but the upper 
class has a degree of polish and breeding seldom met 
with. I will not expatiate upon their power as 
linguists, for, naturally, the people of a small nation 
must learn to be understood by foreigners. It is only 
your Frenchman and Britisher who can traverse the 
globe by the help of their native tongues. In Denmark 
every child learns German, English iis known to the 
commonest seafaring man, and French is spoken by 
all the gentry, so that Danish officers are as a rule 
proficient in four languages. This alone would 
amount to very little, for we are growing weary of 
abstract learning in the over-read nineteenth century, 
and ask ** what a man is ?" rather than " how much 
he has crammed ?" Courage should be possessed by 
every soldier, and I need not call my Danish com- 
rades brave. Prussian officers, with the worst of 
causes, always came gallandy forward, and of course 
the Danes were only too reckless of their lives. But 
for genuine kindness, for courtesy so graceful that it 
passes unnoticed, and for a high moral tone which 
gives the last touch to the character of a perfect 
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gentleman, I have met few who equalled those mud-' 
splashed, toil-worn, captains and lieutenants seated 
round our February tea-table. 

Sometimes we had singing, with an addition of 
manly bass, or the piano was firmly struck by the 
large hands of a brawny young soldier whose sword 
had been hung up behind it. The children occa- 
sionally came shyly forth from their remote apart- 
ment and joined us in the parlour ; but they were 
overawed by so many grown-up people, and slunk 
timidly away at tea-time, having, it was believed, a 
separate meal with the honest folk in the kitchen. 

I often enjoyed long conversations with the elder 
officers, who could tell of former campaigning in 
Slesvig, of how they fought at the Dannevirke on 
Easter Day, 1848, and retreated to Als and had a 
battle at Dybbol Hill ; how Frederida was besieged 
in vain by a mongrel army of Federals, and Jutland 
laid under contribution by Wrangel. We warmed 
with our subject, and in the dimly-lighted parlour, 
where its great stove threw out no cheerful blaze, 
and whence could be seen snowflakes falling thick in 
the deserted street, I heard of the glorious victory 
which saved Fredericia from capture, of the stubborn 
defence which a handful of Danes made at Frede- 
rickstad, and of the great success achieved near 
Idsted. Such tales belonged, it is true, to a very 
different war, when Denmark had stancher friends 
and weaker enemies. We could not disguise froni 
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ourselves that this time it must go hard with the 
defenders of Dybbbl if English help failed to arrive. 
And whilst we were talking, the girls would bring in 
tea, and screw up the lamp, and bid us be seated. 
Old stories were for the moment forgotten as Herr 
Sbrensen beamed hospitably earnest across his well- 
covered table. Politics gave place to lighter matters, 
and when the meal was over, a stirring national song, 
or some fine piece of instrumental music, made one 
fancy that Prussians and Austrians, the bridges, 
redoubts, and tete-^-font must be entirely mythical, 
and that we were sitting comfortably in Old 
England, or anywhere else that may best describe 
contented safety. 

The delusion was short-lived. Every few minutes 
a rap at the door would be followed by the entrance 
of some snow-covered soldier, who brought a mes- 
sage or wished to ask a question. Being answered, 
out he clumped, and was soon succeeded by another 
burly, great-coated, form, who also quickly with- 
drew. At half-past eight or nine o'clock an adjourn- 
ment to bed was unanimously supported, it being 
evident, that, as they were to rise very early next day, 
the officers should not, in poetic speech, " bum mid- 
night oil." Master Harald and his little sister had 
withdrawn long before , the men upstairs were fast 
asleep ; and, after much shaking hands, with the offer 
of a spirituous nightcap for those who liked to take 
it, we finally separated. 
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One feature that will remain associated in my mind 
with the winter sojourn in Als is the military servant 
of a surgeon before mentioned. Hans may never 
see these lines, and if he does will not be much the 
wiser, so I shall not hesitate about sketching his 
portrait. Small of stature — they select their under- 
sized recruits for hospital orderlies and officers' 
servants — ^with a figure ridiculously plump, and light 
blue pantaloons three inches too short, rise up, 
Hans, from the mist and shadow of my earliest 
Sonderborg recollections, and give again your inimi- 
table grin at a stranger's Danish ! Take off those 
mysterious wooden shoes which you prefer for 
muddy weather — though how they stick on it would 
puzzle even Sparkes Hall to explain — ^and show an 
intelligent public your heavy worsted socks ! He 
had the most vivid code of signals imaginable, and, 
refusing to commit himself by any verbal statement, 
would telegraph that breakfast was ready or the 
regiment about to march. Hans did not leave us, 
his master being attached to the staff, and I became 
fast friends with this clumsy hero. The words 
seem incongruous, but they aptly describe our useful 
wooden-shoed attendant. Oh, how he marvelled at 
the manifest insanity of writing so many sheets as 
were to be seen upon my desk ! Sometimes, after 
staring vacantly at me for awhile, he would nod and 
smile an assurance that he knew me to be harmless. 
His movements were slow, but very npisy, and he 
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had a talent for knocking things over. Thus much 
in the way of personal description. You were not 
grand to look at, honest Hans, though you spent a 
long time in trying to write home, and seemed hurt 
by the trifling present which I gave. Weeks had 
passed away when we met by accident on Dybbbl 
Hill during a constant cross-fire of Prussian shells. 
He was carrying a basket filled with provisions 
quietly towards the front, and greeted me with the 
familiar reassuring glance, then shut one eye, and by 
signs intimated his belief that it was hot work up 
there. Without further pause, the awkward little 
figure trudged whistling on its road, as if this road 
led to a snug tavern instead of the battered redoubts. 
I hope that I have not seen him since, but in one of 
those creaking waggons which brought wounded 
wretches to Sonderborg, just before the great assault, 
lay a mangled form with only a single leg that could 
bear in future either wooden or leather shoe, and the 
poor speechless suflerer looked so like Hans that it 
made me very sad. 

It will be better to reserve any scenes of Herr 
Sorensen's domestic economy which involve allusions 
to the bombardment until we have reached that 
period of the siege, but no place could be better 
than the present for noticing a fact in statistics which 
concerns my fellow-lodgers. Our host's excellent 
wife kept a written account of all the officers who 
had been their guests. The rotation in quartering 
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brought many fresh faces every few days, but it 
surprised me to find set down that nearly two hundred 
" epaulettes'* had risited the pleasant little parlour. 
Those who danced, and talked, and made merry in 
that cold February weather are scattered far and 
wide. A goodly number lie in Sbnderborg burial- 
ground ; more have been brought back to be buried 
at home; others, after months in hospital, limp 
feebly with crutches. And where are the broken 
remnants of as fine a body of gentlemen as ever 
loyally gave their lives to maintain a righteous 
cause? 

War brings excitement and change. It is a 
dangerous cup for nations to drink when they come 
forth as victors, and a bitter draught for the van- 
quished. Yet there are worse calamities than 
physical suffering, and Denmark, if robbed of her 
territory and weeping over slaughtered sons, need 
not blush at the history of 1 864. Can as much be 
said of allies who left her unassisted, admiring a 
courage which they would not imitate ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DEN TAPPRE LANDSOLDAT. 

** Now, if I'm not retnming 

To friends that weep and pray, 
King Christian will comfort them, 

And this is what he'll say : — 
* He died, his duty done, 
Your gallant soldier-son I* 

Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!** 

Danish Wab-Sono. 

The Arabs have a story in which an army of 
deer, led on by a lion, defeated an army of lions, 
led on by a deer. Whoever first told it must have 
thoroughly appreciated a great principle of warfare. 
No sketch of national soldiery would be complete 
without some mention of the generals in conunand ; 
and, thus thinking, I shall commence this chapter 
with a few words upon the chiefs of the Danish 
Army. " Was that small force well commanded ?" 
has often been asked. An answer that went deep 
into the subject would require the critical knowledge 
of a Foy or a Napier. But one thing is certain : 
had King Christian's officers led on five to one, 
instead of one to five, they would have achieved, at 
least, the reputation of a Wrangel or Prince Frederick 
Charles* 
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General de Meza was distinguished in the former 
war, though he did not then hold a chief command. 
Two years ago he was at the head of the army 
assembled at the Dannevirke for grand military 
manoeuvres, and his position became conspicuous 
when events threw on him the responsibility of 
defending Southern Slesvig. His popularity was 
wrecked by a retreat to Dybbbl, though most 
persons thought that retreat unavoidable. "But," 
said the public voice, " why was the General so con- 
fident beforehand ? He should have foreseen that he 
could not resist an Austro-Prussian invasion." And 
here it is proper to remark that there were innu- 
merable chances to be considered in the early part of 
the year. Foreign assistance was looked for ; the 
Allies, it was hoped, would not provoke a war ; and 
so long as only General Hake's Federal troops had 
to be watched, De Meza was justified in feeling 
" confident." The secret history of this period will 
some day be written, and then an opinion can fairly 
be formed on the General's conduct. He committed, 
it may be judged, no breach of military law in aban- 
doning his intrenchments, for after his trial by 
court-martial, though withdrawn from active service, 
he remained commander-in-chief of the Danish 
Army. He is skilled in music, being the composer of 
various well-known pieces. His knowledge of 
French is so accurate, that the General prides himself 
upon the elegance of his style in that language. He 
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Is called a genius by his friends, and very eccentric 
by his enemies. With a strongly-marked face, quick, 
restless eye, and thin figure tightly buttoned up, 
De Meza may often be seen in the streets of Copen- 
hagen. A cap of peculiar shape marks him out 
beyond mistake. I passed the luckless General 
frequently, and was glad to see that he was treated 
with respect by the crowd. He is esteemed the 
ablest tactician in Denmark, and only failed where a 
Napoleon could scarcely have succeeded. 

General Gerlach offers a striking contrast to 
De Meza« Short and stout, with— excepting his 
mustache — the air of a tough old admiral, he 
carries lightly the age that is implied by fifty years' 
service. As commander of a division, he won the 
battle at Mysunde on February 2nd, 1864, when 
three thousand Danes repulsed eight or nine thousand 
Prussians, though the one side had only fourteen, 
the other seventy pieces of artillery. Gerlach re- 
treated with his division to Dybbol, and, on 
Luttichau's removal from temporary charge of the 
army, was appointed to the chief command. He 
held this post until last July, but I need not allude to 
all that occurred during his leadership, as it is fully 
set forth in other chapters'. Of simple habits, with 
a large soldier's pipe always in his hand, with a head 
untroubled by foreign tongues, save German alone, 
and a shrewd, good-natured glance, he was de- 
servedly a favourite amongst his men. To strangers 
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he was hearty and cordial, free from stiffness, yet 
cautious in talking of his plans. I have heard that 
the General has a hasty temper, will " blow up** his 
subordinates roundly, and use strong expressions 
when angered. What then ? So will many leaders. 
Pilots cannot put on kid gloves for steering through 
troubled waters. Gerlach is brave, but obstinate. 
A timid man would never have had the nerve to cling 
so long to Dybbol Hill, and a more yielding nature 
would have known when it was time to retire. 

My first impressions of General Luttichau, an 
artillery officer of high repute, have already been 
given. He commanded in Sonderborg at a critical 
moment, it is true, but, as the affair of February 22nd 
produced no immediate result, his career was of 
comparatively little interest. Other generals could 
be mentioned with praise, did it not seem invidious 
to make distinctions which would be unavoidable 
when descending to the divisional commands. One 
heroic soldier is, indeed, portrayed somewhat further 
on, but his lamented death alters the bearing of the 
case. 

After hostilities had been so fatally renewed in 
June and July, General Steinmann, leader of- the 
First Division and ex-commandant of Als, super- 
seded Gerlach as commander-in-chief. His evacua- 
tion of the island, on June 29th and 30th, was 
effected in such a masterly manner that he received 
almost instant promotion. He continued to hold 
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Sway until the end of the war, and diligently to 
prepare for the defence of the Little Belt. 

The Danish Army had been placed on a war 
footing at the commencement of 1864, and nearly 
trebled in number. It contained twenty-two regi- 
ments of infantry, six. of cavalry, and thirteen field 
batteries of eight guns to a battery. There were, 
besides fortress {Foestning) artillery companies, a body 
of engineers and the Royal Guards. This force 
must have counted, at the utmost, 40,000 bayonets, 
4,000 sabres, and 3,000 artillerists. The burgher 
trainbands and volunteers in Copenhagen could no 
more be fairly reckoned as part of King Christian's 
army than could the National Guard of Paris be 
ranked amongst the legions of the Second Empire. 
It may, therefore, be said that the Danes had 47,000 
regular soldiers with which to oppose an alliance 
that could bring half-a-million into the field. From 
my estimate of Danish force deductions must, more- 
over, be made for battalions not completely filled up 
and squadrons of less than their nominal strength. 
The infantry, in physical power and hardy northern 
constitutions, have probably no superiors. They can 
sleep on the snow without being injuriously affected, 
and are content to live upon black bread. Raised 
from amongst a class of respectable peasant pro- 
prietors, with much the same character as English 
yeomen, they are very far removed from that wild, 
devil-may-care, condition, so often associated in our 
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minds with a military life. Grave and sober, capable 
of fierce excitement, but quiet to a fault under ordi-' 
nary circumstances, this is a true LandsoUat, as seen 
in 1864. No drunkenness, riot, nor debauchery can 
be found about a Danish camp. The men have 
come out to fight for king and country, but have 
brought all their honest home-feelings along with 
them. It was curious to notice how many military 
letter-boxes of the Feld Post were set up in Sbnder- 
borg. Each private is a frequent writer of letters to 
his family and friends, whilst, judging by the arriving 
mails, such communications receive prompt and 
lengthy answers from those who remain at home. 
Their discipline, it should be observed, is not very 
strict ; at least the Danes have little of that trim, 
upright carriage conspicuous among Prussian troops, 
but this makes it still more remarkable to find the 
army so well-behaved. I was reminded of my early 
lessons about Cromwell's Puritan soldiers by much 
that I saw in the bearing of Danish regiments on 
active service. Without any religious excitement, 
and even in spite of their hearty, jovial manner when 
going under fire, there was something in the earnest, 
businesslike tone of the Danes, in their stem bearded 
faces and avoidance of swearing, which brought vividly 
to mind the highest type of Parliamentarian. To see 
only a few dozen of such men killed or wounded is 
a mournful thing. Not merely are fellow-creatures 
maimed and suffering, but so many fathers of families 
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will be lost to their wives and children. "Were 
there, then, no young men in the ranks ?" will 
perhaps be asked, and I may truly say that the larger 
part of every company must have counted more than 
thirty years. 

It would be idle to disguise that neither in drill 
nor equipment were the Danes the equals of their 
"pipe-clay," machine -like, antagonists. I often 
thought, whilst watching the siege of Dybbbl, of 
those chivalric trials by battle in which some feebler 
champion with a just quarrel was borne down by a 
professional bravo. Free institutions are not best 
suited to success in war, though free men can fight 
as slaves never will. England generally blunders 
into a failure or two before she gets fairly " under 
way,*' and the ministries at Copenhagen have laboured 
in vain to keep things efficient upon a very small 
budget. Before 1848 the monarchy had whatever 
strength is derived from compact centralisation. 
Since then it has grown liberal in its constitution and 
stingy about army estimates, resembling thereby a 
country which shall be nameless. Formerly the 
Danish troops wore red uniforms, but now a coarse 
blue tunic has been adopted for economy's sake. So 
far, well done ! a matter of colour being insignificant, 
and many theorists disliking red as too conspicuous. 
Unhappily, the same spirit that gave new tunics 
prevented a proper improvement of small-arms and 
cannon. Who can wonder at a little nation, which 
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never intended to make war of her own will, drop- 
ping five years or so behind the " lightning run of 
civilisation," as Yankees have it ? Yet five months' 
backwardness would now be almost fatal to any 
artillery, as in that time your enemies might gain a 
quarter of a mile range on you — a serious distance 
when measured by detonating shells. 

Could Denmark have supported a standing army 
of sixty instead of sixteen thousand men, she must 
still have trusted to calling out the retired soldiers of 
former years when attacked by Germany. Every 
Danish boy is drilled at some period of his life for a 
few months, and returns to the plough or the work- 
shop half-trained, it is true, yet with some knowledge 
of military duties. In moments of public danger the 
men of middle age, now often veterans of 1 848, 
must leave their families to shoulder a musket once 
more for the honour of the Dannebrog; and these sober, 
steady reserves give a character to the whole army. 
In Copenhagen are some fine companies of Royal 
Guards, about nine hundred strong in all, and a 
troop of Guard-Cuirassiers with white uniforms and 
shining breastplates. The infantry, with bearskin caps 
and white cross-belts, resemble greatly our English 
Grenadiers. But there are not enough professional 
soldiers to give the Danes either the vices or virtues 
of other armies. They manoeuvre steadily, owing 
more to thdr native coolness than to any excellence 
of drill, and, considering their weapons, which are 
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second-rate Liege rifles and muskets that have been 
grooved late in life, they fire very effectively from a 
similar reason. They sadly lack trained skirmishers, 
for though their 19th is a light infantry regiment, 
they have nothing to correspond with our Rifle 
Brigade or the Chasseurs de Vincennes. The " thin 
red line" of English infantry is so far reproduced 
in Denmark that, albeit no longer dressed in red, the 
Danes, when in line, fight two deep. 

With regard to its horses for cavalry and artillery, 
this army is very well supplied. The field guns are 
drawn by teams of strong bony cattle, whose rough 
coats look like standing any weather, and the 
Danish Dragoons are capitally mounted, with weight 
enough in their chargers to knock over the best 
Prussian Hussars, as was seen in Jutland. For 
charging on good ground, or hard cutting at German 
helmets, the Danes may put unlimited confidence in 
those broad-shouldered, blue-cloaked cavaliers. Few 
regiments in any service could receive the shock of a 
Danish charge and not go down before it. But 
in modem warfare light cavalry alone are useful, 
and it is to be regretted that Denmark has only the 
Guard Hussar regiment to represent this force. Even 
the Guard Hussars are scarcely light enough to 
manoeuvre against such corps as the Austrian Uhlans. 

Danes will readily admit the fact, that, for most 
purposes, their men are not equal to the highly- 
drilled troops of Austria (Poles, Italians, Hunga- 
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rians), who have seen fighting at Magenta and Sol- 
ferino, or at any rate have been for years under arms. 
No Dane, on the other hand, will grant that Prussia 
has a single regiment which would look them in the 
face if met upon even terms. The distinction is, 
possibly, unfair, but it shows how deeply these people 
feel who are their real enemies. 

In matters of ordnance and equipment, as before 
stated, Denmark is far behind the standard of English 
improvement. With good catde for the field bat- 
teries, and many small rifled cannon, there are no 
troops of so-called horse artillery. They adopt the 
plan of having a very strong team to each gun, and 
mounting, upon occasion, an extra number of men, 
so that considerable sp'eed is obtained by their field 
batteries of foot artillery. It was not so much the 
difficulty of finding trained gunners, as the radical 
deficiency of materiel in the ordnance department, 
that weakened this branch of the service. What 
there was could not be found fault with. Gun- 
carriages, harness,, and other things, were good ; but 
heavy rifled cannon were wanted, and these were 
not forthcoming. No blame on that account to the 
sturdy, much-enduring, Danish gunner, who worked 
his smooth-bore to the last, till its rusty old sides 
were chipped and dinted, or its carriage smashed to 
pieces, by the enemy's fire. I will not say that all 
the gallant artillery officers were quite blameless ; 
some of them must have backed up civilian ministers 
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in rashly neglecting to keep pace with modern 
advances. It has been said that the country was 
unwilling to spend much money on ordnance im- 
provements ; that the outlay on the Dannevirke 
caused enough criticism and to spare, &c. &c. ; but 
I question whether, if properly supported, an inno- 
vating scheme would not have been well received. 

A system of military organisation rather different 
from our own exists in Denmark. Their regiments 
have two battalions, thus far resembling the English ; 
but a battalion has only four companies. These are 
very strong, counting on paper two hundred and 
twenty-four men, in four subdivisions {Deling) ^ every 
subdivision having two parts (hah-'Delifig), which 
again split into a couple of sections each ; so that 
there are sixteen sections to a company. They march 
in column of sections — a less handy method, it seems 
to me, than the British movement in fours. Their 
companies are more distincdy recognisable than ours, 
by having small flags carried before each — quite apart 
from any use in marking the distance when forming 
line. These colours, some think, should be plain 
red or white, and not bear the Dannebrog into con- 
tinual danger, particularly as they have also a battalion 
ensign. Why should an enemy be allowed to capture, 
with a single Danish regiment, what he would choose 
to call " thirty-four Danish standards ?" 

Music is thought to encourage a soldier, and 
most countries have paid great attention to their 
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military bands. From Edward's musichers^ who 
enlivened the victors of Cressy, to modem fifes 
and drums in the camp before Sebastopol, England 
has always kept up a certain number of melodious 
non-combatants. The tambour is an institution among 
our gallant neighbours across the Channel, whose 
troops could scarcely fight at all without their 
familiar rataplan. Germany being very strong in 
skilled musicians, her armies are accompanied by a 
perfect orchestral brigade. But in Denmark they 
had no time to find fresh artists, and their former 
bands having been Holsteiners, mostly disappeared 
when hostilities commenced. I will not say that 
Danes have any peculiar talent for harmony. All 
people can probably sing a little if they only knew it, 
and necessity draws forth our hidden faculties. 
Thus at Sbnderborg and Fredericia was heard many 
a patriotic strain shouted by strong manly voices until 
the welkin rang. Poor fellows I they had nothing 
to cheer them on, so tried energetically to keep up 
thdr spirits with a hoarse ditty about some lovely 
maiden, or the well-known national song, " Den 
tappre Landsoldat." And here is this last, freely 
translated for the benefit of those who might puzzle 
over the famous origuaal : — 



-** Den tappre Landsoldat*' 
" And when I maroh away, 
The bloody ware to see, 
My sweetheart longs to come— 
Tea, my girl wonld march with me. 
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" That must you not, my dear ; 

I go to battle plain, 
And if I have not fallen, dear, 

You'll Bee me back again. 
Now, but for this same danger, 

I'd stay at home with thee ; 
But all the Danish maidens, 

They put their trust in me ; 
And 80 I fight with joy, 
A gallant soldier-boy I 

Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 

** My father old and grave, 

My mother with a tear. 
They gave their blessing straight, 

Tes, aud bade me have no fear; 
* Our trust is in our son. 

To battle he must go; 
Then who shall plough the meadow-land f 

And who the grass shall mow f* 
Ah ! that's the very reason 

We all must march away. 
For else the German tramples 

On furrow and on hay ; 
And so we fight with joy, 
Each gallant soldier-boy ! 

Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 

" For maidens and for land. 

To keep them safe and sure, 
Each Dane must take his stand 

As Danes have stood before. 
And where the useless wight, 

Of speech a mongrel dog. 
Who will not shed his blood in fight. 

To guard our Dannebrog? 
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" Now, if I'm not retoming 

To friends that weep and pray, 
King Ohristian will comfort them, 

And this is what hell say :— 
* He died, his dnty done, 
Tour gallant soldier-son I' 

Horrahl hnrrahl horrah!" 

So they sang and so they fought — not from an 
excited fanaticism in politics or religion ; not from 
fear of punishment nor from hope of reward ; but 
because they loved their native land, were resolved, 
if possible, to keep Denmark for the Danes, and 
idealised their king into the representative of national 
unity and independence. 

No soldiers can do brave deeds unless led forward 
by men in whom they trust, and the Danes had this 
advantage to a great extent. All ranks of their 
officers, from generals to sub-lieutenants, were 
respected by those beneath them. In late years the 
aristocratic element has been slightly overridden by 
cadets of the middle class, and at this change a faint 
grumbling may be detected among white-whiskered 
veterans who remember the old formation. Some 
would think that too many are married. Amongst 
my own acquaintance there were several Benedicts, 
but, on the other hand, a fair sprinkling of smart 
young bachelors. The army had grown rather rusty 
with twelve years of peace, for Denmark has no 
extensive colonies in which to train her troops ; and 
perhaps the seniors in command were elderly to a fault. 
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Nations whose language is spoken by none beyond 
their immediate neighbours cannot employ volun- 
teers of foreign extraction. An English or French 
sympathiser, however experienced, would have been 
useless with Danish subordinates, so that only 
Swedes and Norwegians were to be found assisting 
in the defence of Dybbol Hill. First amongst the 
Danes came professional soldiers, often decorated foi 
their services in the late war, and always thoroughly 
efficient. Then there were officers of the reserve, 
less skilled, as a rule, in matters of detail, but whose 
education and bearing gave them weight w:ith their 
men. Lastly, the Scandinavian volunteers, seen 
serving in every regiment, some of them most accom- 
plished tacticians, others bold, blue-eyed lads, green 
as to former campaigning, though fiUed with fiery 
zeal. The same may be said of their humbler com- 
patriots marching in the ranks. A man who came 
all the way from Sweden to fight for his Danish 
cousins could scarcely be otherwise than daring. 
Many officers had travelled to distant lands seeking 
adventure. I knew three who had served with 
" foreign legions" abroad, and one who had shared 
in the Marsala expedition. But whether they were 
professional' or amateur, they invariably showed 
themselves kind and courteous. It was deeply to be 
regretted that they numbered so few, a company ot 
two hundred and upwards being allowed only three 
or four officers. Sergeants and corporals existed in 
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pienty ; even sub-corporals were appointed over the 
sections ; and then there were the aspirants. These 
young gentlemen have silver instead of gold shoulder- 
knotSy though they carry an officer's sword ; and it 
is necessary to pass through this species of probation 
for six months before obtaining a commission. 

By describing an individual I shall be able to g^ve 
my readers the best impression of what Denmark 
may view with pride — ^her lieutenant of twenty years' 
standing! Do not start with horror at words so 
ominous. The British ensign can feel confident of 
early promotion. He has India, the Cape, Japan, a 
dozen unhealthy climates and a liberal retiring pen- 
sion to thin off his superiors. Remove all these 
agencies. Give Danish field-officers a cold, bracing 
air, reduce their army during peace to a mere handful, 
and cease to wonder at my dear friend with twenty 
years' experience beneath the uniform of a senior 
lieutenant ! Of middle hdght and strongly built, he 
looked every inch a soldier. In face the image of 
Christian IV., as preserved to us by paintings, there 
was dignity and gendeness, with a certain keen 
intelligence, about those large features and that 
pointed yellow beard. Always prompt and vigilant, 
he kept his men up to the mark by setting them an 
example of hardiness. Once we had marched through 
deep snow towards Ragebbl, and the company, then 
in charge of Bjorn, was halted in a field near the road. 
Shivering work it was. A bitter wind swept over 
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Alssund and made our teeth chatter. The Lieutenant 
superintended the pUing of straw beneath a conve- 
nient bank, gave minute attention to the bivouacking 
of his men, and saw that their dinner was properly 
cooked. Then, and not till then, we entered a dis- 
mantled cottage to take our own refreshments. In 
warmer weather I visited him at a village in Als, 
where the company was stationed. No father could 
have been more tender than was Bjorn to the exhausted 
rank and file. He knew all about each particular 
man, told them what to do for blistered feet, 
damaged rifles, for every ailment, in fact, that did 
not require a sojourn in hospital. On Dybbbl Hill 
we breakfasted together during the bombardment, 
and my friend was again the ruling spirit of his com- 
mand. He put on a manner so lively that the younger 
soldiers, who, in common with the present writer, 
felt somewhat nervous at frequent explosive in- 
truders, took courage, and had a game of quarter- 
staff, by way of passing their time. When March 
17th brought its disastrous affair at Dybbbl village, 
Bjorn led on his company until they were alone. 
And when even the stout Jutlanders faltered, he ran 
forward to within a few paces of the Prussian line. 
This I heard from eye-witnesses. His coat bore 
marks of that gallant charge till long afterwards. In 
the hospital he was gentle and pitying, sought out 
the wounded of his own company, and said a cheer- 
ing word to each. I observed that the poor fellows 
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brightened up at the sight of that massive, good- 
natured face which bent sorrowfully over them. No 
wonder that Bjorn was idolised by his men. A rough 
warrior to outward seeming, he possessed learning 
of rare completeness, could quote Shakspeare and 
Chaucer, was a Frenchman in language if he chose, 
and revelled in the German poets, though hating the 
German politicians. Add a fair grounding in the 
" humanities,** and you have the picture of what 
I should flatter Denmark by calling an average Dane. 
Yet such men are far from unconunon in her army, 
and Bjorn will serve as a type of his class. I will 
not darken my picture by telling of April 1 8th, with 
its sickening losses. The regiment behaved splen- 
didly, and Bjorn was in the thick of it. I can fancy 
how his loud trumpet-like tones shouted encourage- 
ment to the wavering soldiers, and how he threw 
himself recklessly in advance. * * * His com- 
pany was cut to pieces in covering the Danish 
retreat ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

HOW THE PRUSSIANS LOST AN OPPORTUNITY. 

" He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not pat it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all/* 

M0NTB08B*B LOYB SONQ. 

Rapidly following in their enemies' footsteps, 
Marshal Wrangel and Prince Frederick Charles, with 
an army variously estimated at from ten to twenty 
thousand men, with powerful field batteries and a 
large body of cavalry, appeared before Dybbol in 
the middle of February. It is so difficult to ascertain 
exactly what force is assembled on a given spot at 
any particular time, and the movements of vast 
masses are so slow, that I must be content to guess 
the German numbers at different periods of the siege. 
They certainly accumulated an enormous strength of 
men and material towards its conclusion, and were 
always numerically superior to the Danes. But 
whether, on February 22nd, Marshal Wrangel had 
an army north of Flensborg which could have stormed 
Dybbol Hill with reasonable chance of success, I am 
not prepared to say. The roads were so bad that 
heavy artillery could scarcely be taken along them, 
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and the Prussian troops had sufFered much from cold. 
Thus far in excuse of the hesitating strategy which 
neglected its one great opportunity of charging in 
upon the Dybbbl works and ending the business at 
a blow. If Wrangel had men enough to have 
stormed the Hill, he lost his chance through over- 
caution. The German papers mentioned 1 0,000 of 
their corps d*elite as present on the 22nd. Perhaps 
this estimate was excessive. We could see that they 
were very strong, and knew that we were compara- 
tively weak. But here I am beginning too soon an 
account of the battle, before which some further 
remarks should be made. 

On February 1 8th Rolf Krake delivered her fruit- 
less attack against the Egemsund Bridge, Broager- 
land being then occupied by Prussians. A skirmish 
before Dybbbl on the same day brought the German 
outposts close in front of the Danes, and so they 
remained until the affair of February 22nd. I have 
described how unfinished everything was on our 
side. The redoubts with some cannon still un- 
mounted, no curtain nor breastwork connecting 
them ; not even a regular chevaux-^e-jrise across the 
road, but only the rudest abatis of felled brushwood ; 
the bridge-head wanting a stockade ; the Alssund 
batteries scarcely begun. Add to all this that Sbn- 
derborg was crowded with baggage and lumber, that 
its streets were then too narrow for a safe retreat 
through them, and that its harbour was full of 
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shipping, and you have some notion of the utter ruin 
which would have overtaken General Luttichau had 
he been driven from Dybbbl Hill in February, as 
Gerlach afterwards was in April. I therefore con- 
sider the partial engagement of the 22 nd as an in- 
teresting epoch in the siege. A French army, acting 
on their traditional policy of " breaking eggs that 
omelettes may be made," would have precipitated itself 
unhesitatingly upon the Danes, and either routed 
them entirely or been destroyed in the attempt. An 
Anglo-Saxon force, English or American, would 
probably, with the fatuity of our stiff-necked race, 
have waited a litde too long and then done the same 
as the French, with equal intrepidity but a greater 
sacrifice. The Prussians, who alone had the said 
task before them, displayed needless caution, com- 
pensated by dogged perseverance. 

Some persons maintain that Wrangel sported with 
his victim all along, like a cat with a mouse, and 
could have seized Dybbol Hill at any time. Strange 
theory, if correct, for Europe was meanwhile 
praising the Danes — a praise which they richly 
deserved — and laughing at Prussia. I think that the 
reason of this German shyness can be found in the 
idea that Dybbol \^as a sort of Ehrenbreitstein, to 
be approached scientifically and assaulted with trem- 
bling hope. In 1849 it had been captured on the 
night of April 1 2th by a Federal army under General 
Prittwitz. He met with no opposition, and would 
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not have lost a dozen men but for an attempt to cross 
Alssund, in which he was signally repulsed. Yet 
die Ersturnung der DUppeler Shanzen was celebrated 
in Germany as a great victory, and they gradually 
brought themselves to regard the position with such 
respect that it became a patriotic duty to spend 
several months of 1864 in its siege. 

During the beginning of last March the Danes 
by diligent labour completed their fortifications, and 
an attack in form may then have been necessary ; but 
on February 22nd it was open to Marshal Wrangel 
to have carried all before him by a coup de main. 

I divide the siege of Dybbbl Hill into three 
periods ; the first extending from February 15th to 
March 1 6th, during which a daring commander 
wouldj on some foggy morning, have stormed the 
place to a moral certainty, his chances diminishing 
each day as the Danes improved their works ; the 
second from March 1 6th to April loth, during 
which a magnificent Prussian artillery battered down 
everything that had been previously set up by the 
Danish garrison ; and the third from April loth 
until April 1 8th, during which an assault might have 
been delivered at any moment, as there was not 
more strength in the famous redoubts than in so 
many heaps of rubbish. 

We shall now speak of how the first-named oppor- 
tunity was allowed to slip through their fingers by 
the warlike Prince and the veteran Marshal. My 
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readers must recall to mind the snowy landscape 
described in a foregoing chapter, and must imagine 
they do not know how it was all to end. This will 
give a better appreciation of what we felt and what 
we saw, who were in Sonderborg on February 22nd. 
We were early aroused to a knowledge that some- 
thing important was occurring, by the number of 
soldiers hurrying down the street. One company 
followed another in quick succession, their little 
flags carried before them, and the leading files sing- 
ing cheerily. Blue-coated dragoons clattered by on 
heavily-made horses, and a battery or two of field 
guns trotted towards the bridges with rattling of 
wheels and cracking of whips. As our party crossed 
to the Slesvig side of the water, frequent reports of 
artillery came rolling down from the redoubts. The 
road up to Dybbbl windmill was slippery with hard- 
trodden snow, and rather steep besides, so that it 
was a fatiguing walk from the tite^-font of Sonder- 
borg to the rear of the Danish position. A military 
painter like Horace Vernet would have found ample 
studies by the way. Everything spoke of war in all 
its picturesque and all its ghastly reality. Here a 
regiment was halted under cover of the Hill, with 
plenty of smoking and laughter ; there some cavalry 
had dismounted to girth up tighter, or a group of 
country people was employed in cutting away the 
hedges from the roadside. Stragglers ran panting 
after their corps, and orderlies dashed wildly through 
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the throng without any regard to consequences. 
Then came a number of wounded moving slowly 
towards the town. One man trudged gdly along with 
a smile upon his face and his injured hand wrapped 
in an old sock. Another limped forward supporting 
his younger comrade, a mere boy, whose head was 
badly hurt. These, however, were all slight cases, 
and presendy we met some rough litde waggons of 
the district filled with crushed and bleeding forms, 
that left red marks upon the snow as they passed. 
Again more waggons and men lying in them amongst 
the straw, but this time with no feeble groans to 
show that life remained. 

Behind the redoubts were drawn up several bat- 
talions who seemed eager enough for fighting j they 
were full of jokes and merriment, asking civilly to 
be allowed a peep through my glass. It was very 
interesting to watch their simple, hearty ways, and 
the pity they showed for those who were carried by 
disabled. The Prussians had attacked our pickets 

at daybreak, and taken many prisoners from the 

regiment, which bravely withstood them, supported 

by the . These corps fell back slowly upon 

Dybbbl village, and the enemy followed them in 
great strength. Clouds of smoke made the dull 
wintry atmosphere almost impenetrable, and a faint 
shout or distant crash of musketry could be inter- 
preted as the hearer might choose. Close before us 
was a heavy discharge from the Danish earthworks- 
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General Luttichau and his staff rode swifdy past, 
the troops in reserve formed up into line, and for 
about half-an-hour it appeared as though the enemy 
would deliver his grand attack ; but by degrees 
there was an end of the small-arm firing, the 
redoubts became silent, and, after waiting an hour to 
make sure that all was safe, the troops were moved 
off in column towards their quarters. 

A knot of men appeared coming down the road 
from the front. We noticed the Prussian helmet 
amongst them, and waited to see who it was. Three 
Danes — ^with pipes, of course — ^walked behind a 
prisoner, whose sword still hung by his side, and 
whose axe (for he was a pioneer) was left in its 
leathern case. The Prussian looked very composed, 
but had to bear a quantity of good-natured joking 
as he passed each Danish company. I saw prisoners 
frequently among the Danes, and can bear witness 
to the unvarying kindness with which they were 
treated. Each army professed to feed its captives 
upon the same scale as its own troops. " This was 
all very well," said men who had been taken by the 
Prussians, " only they fare so badly and we have 
such excellent food that there is no equality in the 
arrangement." 

All marched homewards to Sonderborg, save those 
whom duty kept on Dybb<51 Hill, for driving mist 
and snow made the morning anything but agreeable, 
and we were glad to find shelter in the town. So 

F 
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terminated this indecisive affair — a mere skirmish, 
if judged by the list of casualties, for less than 200 
fell on either side, but full of meaning when 
regarded through the light of succeeding events. 
What Wrangel might have done is more interesting 
from i speculative point of view than what he did. 
A parade of 10,000 Prussians under the eye of 
their hoary commander-in-chief resulted in nothing. 
Dybbol Hill was destined to see a month pass away 
before serious attempts should be made against it. 
The policy of caution had prevailed, and Denmark 
was allowed time to win for her valiant defence the 
sympathy of Europe. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE HOSPITAL SHIP. 

*' He leans upon his hand ; his manly brow 
Gonsents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low.** 

Byrok. 

So thick a fog hung over the whole neighbour- 
hood next morning as to cause great uneasiness with 
reference to a probable attack upon the redoubts, or, 
stiU worse, upon some point along the Sound. A 
few shots were heard near Ronhave from a gunboat 
sent to disturb the Allies in their occupation of 
Sandbjerg Skov. On Dybbol Hill all remained 
perfectly quiet, although every preparation was made 
to give the enemy a warm reception should he 
venture an advance. 

Walking forward beyond the Danish lines, it 
was difficult to see anything fifty yards in front 
through the driving mist. Each sentry looked thrice 
his natural size, and the working parties busy in 
removing hedges loomed gigantically tall. Sometimes, 
mellowed by distance, came a bugle call, or we 
started with eager attention as our ears seemed to 
catch the roll of drums, for these last could belong 
only to German regiments. The pickets were lying 
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snugly upon heaps of straw, with a supply of black 
bread close at hand in one of the native waggons, 
drawn, as is always the case, by a pair of horses 
harnessed abreast. A mounted officer, noticing that 
strangers were rambling over the hill, cantered up to 
us and demanded, very politely, our passes. His 
loose waterproof concealed the uniform beneath it, 
but I judged that he must be some person of rank, 
as several orderlies rode behind him. A keen glance 
at the cards satisfied General Du Plat — ^for it was no 
other — ^that we had proper authority for our excur- 
sion. He made a few remarks on the weather, 
bowed with old-fashioned grace, and went clattering 
towards the extreme right. Vigilant and energetic, 
Du Flat was always to be found at his post. Like 
Rosen, who dropped beside him in the final assault, 
he was a moving spirit among the Danish com- 
manders, and took great pride in the position of 
Dybbbl Hill. None of them thought it impreg- 
nable, but they hoped to win credit for their over- 
matched army by holding it to the very latest 
moment. The General was sad and stem in manner, 
owing, it is said, to domestic afflictions. He always 
expected that this campaign would be his last, and 
had looked forward with pleasure to such a death as 
he died when Dybbbl was taken. A vein of 
humour ran through his conversation, nevertheless, 
and I recollect how on one occasion, when Broager- 
land was unusually troublesome, and shells were 
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flying thickly across Vemmingbund, he laughed out- 
right at my asking him " which side of the mill was 
the safer ?" What a day that was ! and how fine 
and martial he looked, pacing up and down between 
the artillery officers, with his trim erect figure and 
long mustache ! 

I alluded just now to the pass-cards which it was 
necessary for visitors to bring with them in coming 
over to Dybbbl. These " permissions" were granted 
less freely as the siege continued, until towards the 
end it was rather difficult to obtain them. Latterly 
a corps of military gendarmerie kept guard upon the 
bridges, challenging all who went by ; but, except a 
bewildered toll-keeper, who did nothing but take 
shillings from those conscientious enough to pay him, 
there was no watch of any kind for the fyrst few 
weeks; Matters of police, espionage, and secret 
service generally are foreign to the Danish character. 
In Copenhagen they have civil obliging constables, 
ever ready to show a stranger his way ; country 
parishes look after their own affairs ; and the army 
was, naturally, destitute of an efficient gendarmerie 
during the early part of the campaign. Great strict- 
ness was exercised in April and May, but, at the 
time of which I am speaking. Von Bismark himself 
could have entered Sbnderborg with impunity if he 
had taken the trouble to go round through Sweden. 
Whether any German spies were really on Dybbbl 
Hill during its siege I cannot say ; the Danes thought 
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SO, and therefore, as above mentioned, increased 
their vigilance. If spies did come they failed to 
observe how accessible the position then was, or 
were not believed by Marshal Wrangel. 

Every hour that passed witnessed some addition 
to the Danish works. Trenches were made to join 
the redoubts one with another ; the tite-de-pont of 
Sonderborg was finished , and even such minor 
details as the destruction of the turnpike-house near 
Dybbol windmill were attended to. I saw on 
returning from the walk which introduced me to 
General Du Plat that a score of young soldiers were 
busily engaged in removing the latter building. 
They hacked might and main at a piece of wall 
between two windows until down it came, bringing 
the whole side of the house with it. This was 
received as a rich treat by all present, and nothing, I 
am persuaded, could have stopped them from de- 
stroying any other residence that had stood within 
reach. Certainly these people are our very selves 
in character, with the same grave disposition, 
breaking out, when once roused, into broad fiin or 
stem resolution, as the case may require. 

On February 25th those were buried who had 
fallen during the week, it being the custom to have 
such ceremonies at regular intervals. Nothing could 
have been more simple than the manner in which 
this sad business was managed, and yet that same 
simplicity had in it something very touching. A 
procession of soldiers carried the coffins, six to each. 
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and a band playing slow music marched at their 
head. The army chaplain came behind, wearing a 
ruff of the Scotch Covenanters* pattern. Mourners 
there were none ; a few strangers brought thither by 
curiosity gathered round the long deep trench, in 
which one by one the dead were placed, and a small 
firing party stood not far away to give the final 
volley. It was intensely cold, with snow lying deep 
over the pretty little cemetery and covering a mound 
in its centre where repose the heroes of 1849. 
Some words of hope and promise from the chaplain, 
with allusion to the sacred cause in which these 
poor men had died, were followed by a rattle of 
musketry, and the assemblage quietly dispersed. 

Affairs on Als had evidently come to a standstill. 
Nothing more was heard of the Prussians, save when 
their patrols had a brush with Danish outposts, and 
at Dybbbl the defensive works were pushed rapidly 
forward. I rambled along the seashore towards 
Horup Hav, visited Rbnhave, with Herr Rosen's 
enormous farm-yard to excite a stranger's wonder — 
poor fellow ! he had it all burned by the enemy's 
shelling over Alssund, only a few days before his 
brother's death — and marched out with my military 
friend to their bivouacks round Dybbbl village. We 
read in the German papers that no serious attack 
would be made by their army until the middle of 
March, and it seemed as though I could not do better 
than visit Copenhagen meanwhile. 

So one of the last mornings in February beheld 
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me passing down the familiar street, through groups 
of soldiers and townspeople, crowding waggons and 
plunging horses, to the quay, where lay, among a 
dozen others, the steamer Zampa. Those houses of 
odd shape and grotesque colouring, that nodded at 
each other across the narrow way, have since been 
rieduced to ashes. That street, so thronged and busy, 
was changed, when last I saw it, to a track through 
blackened rubbish-heaps, and the open space by the 
quay was cut up into rifle-pits. But at this time 
Sonderborg was in its glory, and the Sound full of 
shipping. Hans brought my bag aboard the steamer, 
nearly fell from a slippery plank on which he stood 
to wave me adieu, and shuffled ojfF in his wooden 
shoes with a pleasant reassuring smile. 

We were close under the old castle, an ugly pile 
that has seen strange sights in its time, and whose 
weather-worn walls must once have been important 
to the defence of Alssund. A hospital was now 
planted within its spacious rooms, whilst ordnance 
stores filled the courtyard and infantry were quar- 
tered in the offices. By all appearances it might 
have been originally and from the first a barrack. 
Fate has preserved this venerable structure amid 
neighbouring ruin. Perhaps, when Sonderborg was 
bombarded, the hope of future possession may have 
averted Prussian projectiles. They knew at Broager 
that the castle was untenanted on April 2nd. 

The Zampa puffed and snorted alongside the 
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wharf for several hours, receiving her dismal cargo 
of invalid soldiers. A passage had been liberally 
offered me as far as Svendborg, whither she daily 
conveyed the Danish sick and wounded, and I had 
a fair opportunity of learning how kindly they were 
treated. 

Some were able to walk up the gangway, leaning 
on a stick, others tottered between two hospital 
nurses and sat to rest on each step of the cabin 
stairs. Many were brought with the help of litters, 
groaning pitifully at every motion. A few could not 
be taken below, and were secured in a sheltered spot 
behind the deck-house. Here were strong healthy 
lads of a week ago reduced to helpless wrecks, 
with death written on their wan cheeks, or lamed for 
the remainder of their days. There is, indeed, an 
account of innocent blood against those who caused 
these grave, hard-working, Danish peasants to leave 
their ploughs and fishing-nets for the defence of the 
Fatherland ! At length all were on board ; the 
moorings were cast off, and we slipped swiftly away, 
leaving bridges and tete^-pont^ Dybbol windmill, the 
forts, the ships, and castle, to fade out of sight over 
our stem, or to be lost to view as we rounded the 
southern extremity of the island. 

Turning from this parting glimpse of Sonderborg, 
I looked with a feeling of deep interest at my unlucky 
fellow-travellers. They were, of course, not the 
same in any two cases as regarded their degree of 
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sufFering and helplessness. The cheerful soldier, 
whose hand had been hurt on February 22nd, came 
very gaily aft to light his pipe. " What ! were a 
couple of fingers to be counted as anything ? Cer- 
tainly not!" and he laughed heartily, stooping the 
while to make a wounded prisoner more comfortable. 
Another, with some damage to his foot, hobbled 
about, talking seriously of a future mode of life. I 
will not say much concerning the dangerous wounds, 
as there is no need to shock my readers. It will be 
better to speak of the great attention which those in 
charge paid to all their patients. Everything was 
done that could be thought of to make them bear the 
voyage without a single unnecessary pang. Soup 
was several times handed round, the sea-sick were 
carefully tended, and nothing of indifference or 
brutality appeared among either the medical officers 
or their ruddy-faced subordinates. Our passage was 
very favourable, and the steamer entered Svendborg 
Fjord in less than three hours. A vessel full of 
young recruits glided past us as we reached the town, 
but not a sound in reply to their ringing hurrahs 
arose from the hospital ship. A cap was waved here 
and there — they had no heart to cheer, and this dead 
silence was far more eloquent than any speech could 
have been. At Svendborg an eager crowd awaited our 
coming, looking into each pale altered countenance with 
fear and wonder. Women screamed and fainted when 
the answer was — " He is dead !" or rushed forward 
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joyfully to embrace some well-beloved but shattered 
form that limped on to the pier. They must have 
gathered from distant villages, as many of the in- 
valids seemed to be recognised. Mostly such 
greetings were but for a moment, and the sufferers 
went on to be cured in hospital ; but some joined 
their families at once, and, amongst those fortunate 
persons, I saw with real pleasure the merry soldier 
whose hand had been injured. He was met by a 
pleasant motherly body, leading a child of six or 
seven, and marched off in triumph between them. 

Danish hospital arrangements — like everything 
else connected with the personal comfort and well- 
being of their men — are excellent. Sufficiently 
clothed and fed, treated like reasonable beings whilst 
in health, and nursed most tenderly when sick, the 
defenders of Dybbol wanted only first-rate weapons 
and longer training to be the best little army that 
ever stood shoulder to shoulder in a just cause. I 
sometimes thought that my friends might exchange 
with advantage half their comforts for Armstrongs 
and breech-loaders. It is no use being sound and 
hearty until the day of battle, if you are then 
slaughtered without a fair prospect of retaliation. 
But Denmark was poor. She could not support an 
arsenal that would keep pace with recent improve- 
ments. Her soldiers might be kindly treated at a 
moment's notice, and it was done. To re-equip 
them required time, which was just what the Danes 
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were not allowed. Swedish and Norwegian sur- 
geons volunteered into the Danish hospitals, as their 
countrymen of sword and bayonet became officers 
and privates under King Christian. Native members 
of the faculty entered willingly into the good work. 
A system of ambulance-litters and waggon-tnun 
existed, for bringing the wounded from where they 
fell. At Svendborg, at Odense, and in Copenhagen, 
were extensive hospitals for convalescents, whilst in 
Sonderborg and Augustenborg those newly injured 
were received. At the last-named town — ^more 
famous from a family title connected with it than 
from any local peculiarities — ^is a palace of con- 
siderable size, and there, by an odd coincidence, lay 
hundreds who had suffered in a war which was 
nominally caused by the Prince of Augustenborg. 
After the battle of March 17th this hospital was 
crammed with patients. They filled every apartment, 
were placed in the passages, and even on the stairs. 
Many had been removed to Svendborg when I visited 
the palace a week afterwards. But there were still 
enough left to make that visit painful in the extreme. 
What sadly different sights are witnessed, thought I, 
by those wide staircases and great echoing corridors 
from the splendour of former days ! My companions 
were seeking some wounded comrades, and we passed 
through room after room without finding them. A 
kind old surgeon told us how Swedish sisters of 
mercy had come to help as nurses, and added that 
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they were very useful. It was melancholy work, 
peering into so many wards without success. At 
last the right place is reached, and we tread softly 
between beds, on which poor mangled wretches lie 
staring woefully at the ceiling, to a comer where, as 
the surgeon says, are some very bad cases. My 
friends address one man, whose dull glances seem 
not to recognise his pitying superiors ; and then they 
come to another, with a face of agony, but eyes 
which seek us out — oh, so eagerly! "Not two 
days to live!" and he knows it. What crowding 
thoughts must trouble that aching head ! A cheerful, 
manly tone, subdued into the gentlest of accents, 
bids him have courage and get well, whilst his 
captain's strong arm raises the wasted form a little, 
that breathing may be less difficult. Alas ! no hope 
of life remains ; but from that blood-stained old 
knapsack the nurse has taken a crumpled bunch of 
ribbon, with some yellow hair tied up therein. 
" Give it to my wife- — our child's hair !" is all that 
the parched lips utter ; yet may not a very mournful 
story be hung upon those few words ? 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE DANISH NAVY. 

** Sailors of the fleet 
That craises on our native shorej 

Ye have learned to meet 
The artful German as of yore.*' 

Danish Sea-Sono. 

DsNMARit has, certainly, derived immense assist- 
ance from the possession of a fleet. Like England, 
during the war with Napoleon, she owes her safety to 
being mistress of the neighbouring seas, and a serious 
naval disaster would be fatal to her. 

In ancient days, as is well known, the Danes and 
Norwegians were famous above all others for their 
exploits upon salt water. They set forth in tiny, ill- 
found, craft, roamed along every shore of Western 
Europe, visited Iceland, and even discovered a por- 
tion of North America. It is probable that these 
dreaded Vikings were more politic and ambitious 
than their reputation as mere pillagers would lead us 
to suppose. Rollo was glad to settle permanently in 
Normandy, establishing thereby the finest race for 
conquest and dominion which has ever existed. 
Canute ruled over three kingdoms with the vigour 
of a northern Charlemagne, and a crowd of less 
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celebrated chieftains displayed an equal tendency to 
acquire landed possessions. We Englishmen have 
such a mixed ancestry, that it is difficult to look 
back upon the mighty shades of Hengist and Horsa 
with becoming filial reverence. A pitying thought 
will intrude itself upon us for Vortigem's ill-fated 
subjects ! Afterwards, when the Anglo-Saxon, 
having ousted his British predecessors and adopted 
Christianity, was in turn cruelly harried by Scandi- 
navian rovers, we read of their atrocities with a 
shudder, but rather admire the bold seafaring 
heathen who gave England her invaluable breed of 
sailors. 

All these successive arrivals, and the thousands 
that were lost in the passage or wandered to other 
countries, formed the last surge of the great bar- 
barian wave which had swept away Imperial Rome. 
It may be that the Saxons were almost as good afloat 
as the Danes, for they came a long way in ships 
from their dwelling-place near the mouth of the Elbe. 
Both nations acted unwittingly, and ten centuries be- 
forehand, a "Schleswig-Holstein" drama, the scenery, 
dresses, and weapons, of a distant age, associated 
with that jealousy between Saxon and Norseman 
which has descended to the present time. 

Scandinavia was converted by rather sununary 
process to the true religion, and as European order 
became better secured, through the clumsy though 
effident system of feudalism, the predatory excursions 
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of Vikings entirely ceased. Danish power reached 
its hdght when the Union of Cahnar joined all the 
Northern tribes under a common sceptre. A dream 
that this union can be restored has formed the 
Scandinavian party of modem Denmark. 

There was plenty of fighting for Danish sailors in 
thdr long wars with Sweden, and the navy had been 
kept up to a respectable strength throughout the 
dghteenth century. During our struggle against 
the revolted American colonies, Denmark joined 
the Armed Neutrality of the Northern Powers, 
she being still considered an important maritime 
nation. But we captured her fleet in 1807, and 
kept it to the end of the French Revolutionary War. 
Then came thirty years of economy and peace. The 
Danes saw clearly that they could gain nothing by 
straining after a second-rate navy, and allowed them- 
selves only such forces as would keep pace with 
Sweden and Prussia. In 1848 Denmark was able 
to sweep the Baltic, and her superiority at sea did 
much to counterbalance German encroachment by 
land. She lost two vessels, which got aground off 
Ekemforde, in April, 1 849, and were, like her 
Majesty's ship Tiger, at Odessa, compelled to sur- 
render by shore batteries. Otherwise, those years 
were marked by decided triumph for the Danish 
navy. A fresh interval of tranquillity was not lost 
at Copenhagen. Steam machinery enables their ships 
to lau?h at the idea of drifting becalmed on to a 
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second Ekemforde, and of late an effort has been 
made to provide armour-plated frigates. Wooden 
craft may do well enough for blockading German 
harbours — only the iron-clad can venture to approach 
their coast defences. It was seen on the 28th of last 
March how useful the power of flanking an enemy 
might become, and afterwards there was a whole- 
some dread of Rolf Krake amongst the Prussians. I 
visited this ship when she lay anchored near Hbrup 
Hav, and had a most interesting chat with her officers. 
They told me that she was very little damaged by 
the battle on Easter Monday, but they seemed greatly 
impressed by the previous affair at Egernsund. The 
fact is, that vessels intended for going under cliffs 
and engaging sharpshooters require to be arranged 
differently from those which are built for fighting 
at sea. 

The Rolf Krake is similar to the famous rams 
which were impounded at Birkenhead. She has two 
strong turrets, each containing a couple of cannon, 
and her bulwarks let down on going into action. 
Three tall slender masts, without gaff or yard upon 
them, and a low black hull, would give in descrip- 
tion an idea of something rakish and clipper. But a 
glance at the dangerous protruding forefoot, which 
is meant to dig into an enemy's ribs, and at the ugly 
iron-cased turrets, might teach the merest novice in 
such matters that he saw before him a formidable 
scientific ship of war. 

G 
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I had lovely weather for my trip to the Danish 
ram. Our boat shot swiftly over the transparent 
waters of Horup Hav, and glided under her stern 
before we seemed to have been five minutes on the 
voyage. Their wide dreary deck bore traces of cuts 
and gashes received from shell fragments on Easter 
Monday. The bulwarks were pierced in several 
spots, and one turret had a slight dint upon it. 
Beyond this and a few outside bruises, she had sus- 
tained no injury from her skirmish with Broagerland. 
We could see, by the aid of powerful glasses, that 
the enemy were watching us curiously, and I heard 
that some shells had been tried against the ship as 
she lay near Als. Nets had also been stretched in 
Vemmingbund to entangle her screw, should she 
move again in that direction. The Danes sent boats 
to take the nets away. They had even contemplated 
a nocturnal expedition against Broager, where it was 
thought that some of the guns near the shore might 
be surprised and spiked. The enemy remdned 
wide-awake, and this idea was given up. Then 
Rolf Krake was employed in cutting out three 
Danish merchantmen from Flensborg Fjord, and at 
the time of my visit her officers expected to have 
another cruise on the flank of Dybbbl Hill. We 
lunched with them, saw the turrets worked round — 
a manoeuvre occupying less than two minutes — and 
were shown every part of the ship with the utmost 
courtesy. That which seemed least satisfactory 
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about her construction was the frail gratings over 
hatches and turrets, and also the insufficient deck- 
plates. A shell actually crashed through on April 
1 8th, doing much damage and killing one of our 
kind entertainers. But, as in reference to rifle 
practice, it may be truly said that the ship was never 
intended for running under cliffs, her armour being 
calculated to resist horizontal firing. They had 
orders to charge any bridge which the Prussians 
might throw across Alssund, and though subsequent 
events have shown that Alssund could be passed in 
spite of Rolf Krake, her presence is believed to have 
prevented an attempt on the evening of April 1 8th 
and thus postponed it until June 29th. Having seen 
everything worthy of note in the vessel and looked 
angrily at Broagerland, with its new bombarding 
reputation — an occasional discharge was still taking 
place into Sbnderborg— we entered our boat and 
pulled for land. The sailors were gathered on 
their bow, save a blue-jacket sentry with glistening 
bayonet, who paced amidships, and we could hear 
them singing and laughing for long after our 
departure. 

All seamen have a family likeness. They serve 
indifFerendy, now-a-days, on board vessels of every 
nation. I have met French, Dutch, and English 
tars in an American liner, Swedes in a British, and 
Spaniards in a German, ship. Cosmopolitan com- 
merce rubs off the edges of local character, reducing 
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modem sailors to a level in point of appearance. 
Between ourselves and the Danes, moreover, there is 
so little distinction of race or language, that, seeing 
a crowd of Danish men-of-war's men, you might 
suppose them to be in her Majesty's service, or, 
hearing them, might fancy that you were among 
native-bom Britons. Jolly red-faced salts, with 
bushy whiskers and a rolling gait, there is nothing 
special to describe in their aspect which my readers 
have not studied for themselves under the head of 
" English Sailor." I dare say that on the NieU Juel 
or Jylland you could scarcely find a soul unacquainted 
with our tongue, although perhaps many of them 
would speak it with a foreign accent. Denmark 
has naval officers that are worthy comrades to 
their accomplished military brothers ; but whilst 
the Army, though learning other languages, leans 
towards French, the Navy is thoroughly Angli- 
cised. 

The soldier has songs which convey his view of 
duty and honour-, the sailor cheers himself with 
other compositions referring rather to a nautical 
career. Here is one which they sang on the Rolf 
Krake as our boat skimmed over the gentle ripples 
towards Als. I cannot undertake to say that it was 
written from what we then heard, and, as with 
** Den tappre Landsoldat^^ you must excuse a free 
translation : — 
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^tr— "Holmen'a Paste Stok." 

** Sailors of the fleet 

That cndses on our native shore, 

Te have learned to meet 
The artful Q«rman as of yore ; 

And the men that roam, 
So far away from child and wife, 

They will travel home 
To aid us in this honest strife. 

Lads in blue will try, 
To hurry back o*er ocean foam ; 

Still so proud and high 

The Dannebrog shall fly ! 

Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah 1 

'* Therefore, smart and trim, 
Now let the frigate take her course ; 

Mark you how she'll skim 
When yonder steam has lent its force. 

Haul the braces taut, 
And set more sail upon her mast! 

Place her where we ought, 
Nor let this battle be our last ! 

Quickly, you shall see, 
The mocking German will be passed. 

Roving far and free 

Each Danish ship should be ! 

Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah I 

M On the good old plan, 
That now we*ll conquer or well fall I 

Forward, every man. 
Our king is served by one and all ! 

Heroes of the past. 
Seamanlike in honest worth ; 

Bless each sail and mast, 
And guide us when we sally forth ! 
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** On the G^nnan shore, 
Blow, heavy tempests from the north. 
Where oar cannon roar 
For Tictory once more I 

Horrah! hnrrahl hurrahr 

The campaign of 1864 gave another proof of 
how lame and indecisive military successes can be 
when unaccompanied by naval strength. Had Den- 
mark stood, like Holland, exposed to any amount of 
disaster by land, she must, ere this, have been trampled 
under Prussia's feet. But, resting in part upon 
islands, and, above all, with her cajntal in an insular 
position, she could defy Prussia single-handed, if 
prepared to see her continental territories overrun. 
It was bitter to the Danes to hear a cry from Slesvig 
and Jutland for help which they could not afford. 
Yet, so long as the Dannebrog flew triumphantly 
over the surrounding waves, Zealand was safe from 
attack and every German port was liable to blockade. 
Fortunately for Denmark, her principal enemy cared 
litde about naval matters. Innumerable machine-like 
reg^ents, drilled and equipped as few other troops 
have ever been, amused the government of Berlin ; 
and when it became expedient to plunder the Danes, 
there was a distressing consciousness in Germany 
that they might have some return in kind from their 
diminutive opponent. Austria had been called on to 
assist with her Mediterranean squadron ^ but of this 
I shall say something anon. No Austrians appeared 
until much later, and Prussia was considerably 
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humbled as a great power by having her flag swept 
from the Baltic. 

The first cannon-shot of the war were exchanged 
between Danish vessels off Ekemforde and Prussian 
field batteries. Nothing could be done by the navy 
to assist De Meza at the Dannevirke ; but it hung 
about Alssund, braved Marshal Wrangel's siege 
batteries with its champion iron-clad, watched every 
Prussian harbour and creek, captured several dozen 
German traders, and threatened the commerce of 
Hamburg. Once the enemy came out from Stettin 
(March 19th), to be chased ingloriously back again 
by a Danish fleet. Another time diey attacked a 
frigate with eight gunboats, compelling her to retreat 
for a mile or so, but failing to effect any damage. 
There was no battle of importance in the Baltic, 
where Denmark had it all her own way, and, if 
Austria had not been a belligerent, there would have 
been no fighting in the North Sea. 

The detention of a large iron-clad, built for them 
in Scotland, greatly hampered the Danes ; but I heard 
no complaints against our authorities on that score, it 
being well understood that we could not do other- 
wise. Shrewd politicians saw how unequal a contest 
of money-bags would be, and were not sorry to find 
such strict neutrality as forbade their enemies' pur- 
chase of British-made craft, although it hindered 
their own. Besides, they had hope of assistance 
from England, and were, therefore, disposed to view 
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our conduct liberally. Great eflTorts were used at 
Copenhagen to complete a fourteen-gun armour-plated 
frigate, called the Dannebrog, which went to Horup 
Hav in the beginning of April, and then for a 
while to the northern part of Alssund. Rolf Krahe 
(I follow a Danish custom in omitting the definite 
article) came next in force, having four guns ; and 
there were two lightly-sheathed schooners, provided, 
I believe, with a pair of cannon each. This was the 
whole iron-clad fleet possessed by the Danes until 
there arrived out, in last October, the before-men- 
tioned Clyde-built vessel, a frigate two hundred and 
eighty feet in length, christened the Danmark. They 
have a tolerable wooden navy, comprising one screw 
and one sailing line-of-battle ship ; four screw and 
one sailing frigate ; with proportionate corvettes, 
tenders, and gunboats. It was interesting, though 
not encouraging, to see the sailing liner Fredertk VL 
at anchor near Sonderborg. Relic of a bygone 
system, she was perhaps the last of her class that 
will ever carry a pennant on active service! The 
Danes had no time, even if they had owned the 
wealth, to reconstruct their navy. They summoned 
home their " Naval Reserve," fitted out every ship, 
good or bad, which the dockyards contained, and 
went to sea resolved to make the best of it. Sailing 
gunboats and iron-plated schooners, the Dannebrog 
and the Fredertk VL^ were thought all too few for 
the pressing emergency. A liner, though she bore 
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no telescopic funnel and no hidden propelling force, 
could throw a heavy broadside or transport a couple 
of regiments, and the old world craft was towed, 
when necessary, by an attendant tug. A gunboat, 
however small, might be able to render help, and on 
this principle the Danish Navy mustered its strength. 
I visited two little vessels of the gunboat class at 
Fredericia. They were ingenious specimens in their 
way, displaying a great deal of clever contrivance to 
stow sixty men, a ninety-five-hundredweight gun, 
and a twenty-four-pounder carronade, in a boat of 
thirty tons. Had an opportunity arisen, I doubt not 
that these tiny craft could have done their duty 
bravely. But what can you expect from small slow 
sailers, with smooth-bore cannon? When the 
Prussians made their bold and successful attack on 
Fehmern, a Slesvig island garrisoned by ninety 
Danes, they got across Fehmerscher Suud with six 
hundred men in fishing-smacks, easily avoiding the 
Danish gunboats (I think there were two of them) 
placed to defend the passage, 

Austria had been dragged at the heels of her 
ambitious rival into a war the most repugnant to 
every tradition connected with Viennese policy. How 
could his Imperial Majesty desire nationality to be 
exalted versus treaty rights ? Austrian severity has 
often extorted the reprobation of more constitutional 
kingdoms ; but Austria a revolutionist I the idea 
was simply incredible ! Yet she came, earned for 
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her troops a certain reputation by the bloody busi- 
ness at Overso, marched resolutely through winter 
snows into Jutland, and was, thereafter, snuffed out 
by Prussia, who shouldered her aside, claiming a 
lion's share of forthcoming butcher's work. Austria, 
however, could boast a navy, and as affairs went ill 
with the Allies at sea, she was probably requested to 
send some ships northward. For months these 
Mediterraaeaa craft were reported by telegraph as 
putting into various harbours, and being always about 
to form junctions with Prussian flotillas. At last 
they really came, and it looked as if Denmark would 
soon be overmatched on the water as she was on 
the land. English sympathy produced a howl of 
abuse and menace at this distasteful prospect. Austria 
was warned not to venture beyond Hamburg, under 
pain of an action with the Channel Fleet. She slipped 
away, promising good behaviour, and a portion of 
her squadron was at Cuxhaven in the early part of 
May. 

It is still fresh in everybody's recollection, that 
battle of Heligoland! Coming just before the 
armistice of May 1 2th, and giving Denmark a 
decided triumph, the engagement between Suenson 
and TegetthoiF will be remembered in Danish annals. 
We heard with breathless interest how the Niels 
Juely Jylland^ and Heimdal, had met, in fair fight, the 
Schwartzenberg and Radetzky, with some cautious, 
though heavjly^armed, Prussian gunboats, and driven 
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them, after a contest of two hours, to seek safety in 
flight. We were taken back in imagination fifty years 
by reading of "sails tightly furled," "masts shot 
away," and " a poop on fire." It reminded men of the 
great sea fights in former days, and, for a moment, 
banished Monitors and Merrimacs to the limbo of 
chaotic America. Why TegetthoiF gave battle with 
so small a force ? and why his three Prussians were 
so shy of going under fire? we need not discuss. 
Denmark rejoiced heartily in her victory, and the 
gallant fellows who won it were received by king 
and people with an ovation which they fairly 
merited. 

It is seldom that a fleet returns victorious to the 
very capital. Successful pachas have sailed round 
Seraglio Point, their galleys laden with plunder and 
captives ; stout Dutchmen have steered through the 
Zuyder Zee, after taking a Spanish treasure-ship; 
and triumphant Venetians have landed in front of 
St. Mark's ; but none of them could have met a 
warmer reception than was extended by Copenhagen 
to Suenson and his brave companions. I arrived in 
town too late to witness the first rush of eager 
spectators, or the complimentary visit which King 
Christian paid to the fleet. From a distance I heard 
cannon loudly pealing forth their salutes, and found 
the vessels already safe in port. 

It was Whitsuntide, a great feast among Danes. 
Officers and soldiers, in threadbare uniforms, mingled 
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\nth the crowd — they were home on furlough from 
Als and Fyen — ^holiday-makers of every class had 
assembled for the opening of Tivoli Gardens ; and, 
amongst all these, came joyful knots of seamen, 
shaking hands right and left, clapped on the back and 
congratulated by friends and strangers alike. Happy 
indeed was the woman or boy who could cling to 
some strapping tar with Niels Juel or Rolf Krake in 
gilt letters round his cap. That night, to their 
honour be it said, the s^ors kept sober whilst all 
the city was eager to treat them. 

We are speaking of events which, in chronological 
order, should have come later in these pages. They 
form an appropriate ending to the present chapter ; 
and my readers must return with me, in the next, to 
a time long previous, when Dybbbl was still untaken, 
and snow lay thickly over Sonderborg. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE POST DILIGENCE. 

" Hark I 'tis the twanging horn o'er yonder bridge I 

Messenger of grief 

Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some." 

COWTSIL 

In the first week of March Copenhagen presented 
a wintry aspect. The moats remained partly frozen, 
whilst cold north winds shook the leafless trees on 
the citadel, and made all those who walked out for 
pleasure or business wrap themselves in over-coats 
and furs. An election for the Rigsraad of United 
Denmark and Slesvig took place about this time. 
Through the Islands, including Als, there was no 
obstruction to the would-be members in meeting 
their constituents, but on the Peninsula they had 
some difficulty. German troops occupied many 
districts and were threatening the rest, so that a 
candidate for the Rigsraad ran constant risk of 
capture. This was the very parliament which King 
Christian had asked time to summon, as it alone 
could authorise a change of the constitution. 

Rarely has a popular assembly been chosen in 
times of greater public danger, and that danger of a 
sort to hamper its future deliberations. England 
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and France have fought each other for years upon 
the basis of well-defined individuality. They ham- 
mered fiercely at the opposing body politic, became 
friends during an interval more or less extended, and 
fell to work again, tooth and nail, with the animosity 
of jealous neighbours. A century of such wars left 
both nations contented to enjoy the long peace which 
has happily succeeded, conscious that they are 
sufficiently different to guarantee their mutual inde- 
pendence. But Denmark was perplexed by having 
to deal with a literary and political phantom. 
" Schleswig-Holstein" confronted her at every turn. 
The books, pamphlets, and newspapers, put forth in 
Germany, were enough to convince an easy-going 
man that he was a great villain without knowing it. 
Danes read and wondered. They heard how the 
people of Slesvig desired liberation, but not from 
that people themselves. They had been threatened 
with signal punishment should they dare to disobey 
Prussian commands, and refused time to consider if 
obedience were possible. 

But amid these fruitful political troubles, the ship 
of state s^ed on 5 electors exercised their rights , 
and candidates came forward. Imagine an election 
taking place in the palace riding-school, vdthout a 
single gendarme to protect his master's interests. I 
entered the building one cold morning, shaking snow- 
fiakes from my boots and coat. The platform or 
hustings, on which some gentlemen were standing. 
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was erected against a side wall. The candidate, 
Herr Brix> a well-looking man, whose voice rang 
out loud and clear, was speaking upon that ever- 
fruitful topic, Danish rights in Slesvig, whilst about 
five hundred persons of the better class stood 
listening, amid clouds of tobacco-smoke. As some 
favourite doctrine was propounded, or some patriotic 
sentiment delivered, the meeting uttered a gruff 
" Hbr ! hor !" and when, at last, the speech had 
ended, three cheers were given for Herr Brix, who 
was forthwith elected by show of hands. 

Copenhagen was, about this time, excited by the 
news that, not only had Judand been entered, but a 
contribution levied in the town of Kolding by German 
troops. We subsequently grew familiar with that style 
of warfare, and regarded the invasion as a barbarian 
" revival." A surprise soon afterwards placed twenty 
Prussians in the hands of a Danish detachment that 
had landed by night on the Juttish coast ; and, in reta- 
liation, the Prussian General burnt the village where 
his men had been taken. On another occasion the 
clergyman and two respectable inhabitants of Graas- 
ten, in Slesvig, were imprisoned on a trifling charge 
(we heard that it was because they refused to sign a 
petition in favour of union with Holstein), and need- 
lessly subjected to great hardships. It was some 
compensation to hear that a squadron of Prussian 
cavalry had attacked a Danish squadron and been 
knocked over immediately by the Danes, who rode 
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bare-backed, not having had a moment to saddle 
their horses. Thirty prisoners were the result of 
this gallant afiair, and their arrival caused great 
interest, so few had been the Danish successes ! I 
remember seeing these men walk along the rampart 
of the citadel, surrounded by scores of curious Danes. 
A few Austrians, previously captured, and speaking 
some strange dialect — Hungarian or Croatian it 
seemed — ^were amongst them ; and all looked, 
despite their captivity, very cheerful. They were 
quite unlike a batch of dejected Danish prisoners of 
war whom I afterwards saw in Prussia ; which fact 
only proves that it is easy to laugh on the winning 
side. But to return to the rampart and the groups 
strolling round it. Each German prisoner became 
an oracle more or less intelligible, the less the better 
for his popularity it appeared , and wherever he went, 
a crowd was sure to follow. " You like the Ger- 
mans, then ?** said I to a bystander. " No, sir ; 
they are bad people to fight us. But we do not hate 
these particular men, and it pleases us to see them 
here." 

The Guards were sent on a secret expedition 
(directed, I believe, to the coast of Holstein, but 
resulting in nothing of importance) before joining the 
army. Their departure enlivened a single afternoon, 
to leave the city duller than before when they had 
gone. 

Most of us can remember the scene wh^i our 
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own Brigade started for the Russian Campaign. Such 
a spectacle was witnessed on a smaller scale in Co- 
penhagen. The Grenadiers came with stately tread 
towards the pier, where a steamer awaited them. 
Women ran by their husbands' side, or crowded 
after the company in which their friends were 
marching. Old men brushed away a tear, as they 
blessed the tall fellows that trod so well and heavily 
together. Boys darted in and out between the lines, 
on pretence of speaking to some one whom they 
knew. Every window flew open, and cheers were 
given as each comer was turned. The people and 
soldiers sang in chorus their national song. You 
might have thought that these men were going to 
assist a victorious general in his last advance, not to 
bear up a ruined cause. There was, at first, an 
attempt to keep the people from going on to a portion 
of the pier ; but police and soldiers were swept away 
by a final rush of all present, as the steamer moved 
slowly ahead. Wild shouts of farewell took the 
place of regular cheers ; the vessel was filled from 
stem to stern with bareheaded soldiers, whose dark 
furry caps, waved at arm's length, or raised upon 
muskets, formed a strange canopy above them. Faster 
went the wheels ! she was fairly off ! A long loud 
cry of " Liv Kongen !" burst from the Guard, and 
they were gone. 

It so happened that this regiment was uiducky in 
its brief career on Als. They did hard spade- 

H 
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work at the second line of defence on Dybbi^ Hill, 
were ready when wanted, on March 28th, and pro- 
tected Alssund during the critical night (^ April 
1 8th. But they lost comparatively few of their num- 
ber, and were mortified at not having met the Prus- 
sians at close quarters. Yet I believe that throwing 
away the Guards during the assault would not have 
saved Dybbbl, and would have given the enemy great 
satisfaction. Prince Frederick Charles desired trophies, 
and none better could have been devised than the 
Danish Grenadiers as prisoners, or their bearskins 
had they fallen. The corps must wait another op- 
portunity of trying conclusions with breech-loading 
Germans, and is certain to distinguish itself if the 
occasion should come. 

A rumour of fighting before Fredericia, in which 
General Wilster had been wounded, made me hurry 
thither, taking the next train to Korsbr and the 
mail-boat across to Nyborg. Here I caught the 
diligence for Odense, and was able to continue my 
journey without a moment's delay. The Danish 
Government is most liberal in its posting arrange- 
ments. Behind every mail-cart comes a string of 
old-fashioned coaches for bringing on all those pas- 
sengers who cannot find room in the leading vehicle. 
Guided by the lamps and horn of its official pilot, 
the convoy thus composed moved forward, achieving, 
despite stoppages for refreshment, snow-drifts, and 
bad roads, an average speed of four miles per hour. 
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' At Odense we halted half a day for some un- 
Joiown reason, and I had time to visit the old cathe- 
dral, the hospitals, and a well-managed public 
soup-kitchen. An unfinished railway extended to 
Mddlefart, but travellers were obliged to take 
another train of rumbling coaches, led by the pon- 
derous mail-cart with three horses harnessed abreast, 
A thick snow-storm beat upon us as night came 
wildly down over the bleak country. At each 
change of team we drew up in deeper drifts, with 
a furious equinoctial gale blowing in our teeth. 
The horn sounded strangely shrill as it was used 
to warn some village of our approach. Men with 
lanterns walked in front to find the road, and, from 
a wholesome four miles an hour, we sank to an 
uncertain three. At last the toiling procession 
arrived in Middlefart, and, after an hour's delay, 
those who wished to visit Fredericia were conveyed 
in a couple of old-fashioned vehicles to Strib. The 
Prussians were in possession of much of the opposite 
shore ; their cannon had fired across the Little Belt 
that very morning ; and, if a boat should attempt the 
passage, she might, possibly, be destroyed. Thus it 
happened that the resolve to reach Fredericia neces- 
sitated somewhat hazardous enterprise. A small 
inn parlour received us during a discussion of 
this dismal prospect. It was midnight, and the 
assembled party were cold and sleepy. But only 
when favoured by darkness could we hope to 
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complete our journey, and desperate measures were 
alone to be chosen j so, after a brisk dispute between 
the mail-guard and a grim old ferryman, the latter 
brought his boat, looking like a white ghost, to the 
landing-place. Letter-bags, boxes, and passengers 
were tumbled headlong into her ; a small reefed sail 
was set, with infinite flapping and knocking of people's 
hats overboard; the sailors pushed off, and away 
we went tearing before the wind. No Prussian 
sentry could have seen twenty yards in front of his 
nose through a storm so blinding, and the boat 
completed her voyage in safety. 

I have had some experience of the Post in Den- 
mark ; have journeyed by special waggon along the 
dusty highways when a warmer season had com- 
menced ; accompanied their mails by railway and 
steamer, and had frequent occasion to use the system 
for my own letters. It is spread over every island in 
the kingdom, however small, and runs frequently 
between the principal towns. An ordinary letter 
requires only a four shilling stamp, so that " penny 
postage" has been established among the Danes. In 
the Copenhagen district two shillings, or one half- 
penny sterling, will suffice. There is also a posting 
department for the use of private travellers. With 
us this has become a mere name, so rarely are land- 
lords called upon to justify the invariable notice 
" post-horses." But Denmark has still several dis- 
tricts in which a stranger must either walk or trust 
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to the Government postmaster for sending him. 
Suppose that you wish to go from one town to another 
ten miles distant. The mail-coach has started, and the 
impatient tourist asks if any vehicle is to be obtained. 
** Oh, yes !" they say ; "an extra post shall be ready, 
sir, directly. Open or shut ? which do you prefer ?" 
** Open," he perchance replies. It soon appears — a 
light two-horse waggon, or char-ii^anc, whose driver 
wears a livery of scarlet and sounds a twanging horn 
at intervals, to assert, I fancy, his official position. 
Trotting sleepily along, you probably catch the horn- 
blower dozing about once in ten minutes ; his cattle 
know the road, and go perfectly well without correct 
tion. Thus is your journey performed at anything but 
the rattling pace which the words extra post might 
imply. Yet sevenpence a mile is cheap travelling 
compared with English fly-hire, and your man of 
the scarlet coat will be grateful for a dollar. 

Attached to the Danish Army is their military 
" Feldpost," which conveys to absent soldiers all 
they may require at extremely moderate charges. I 
must explain that, as many persons will have guessed 
by its similar aspect, the word Feldpost means simply 
Field Post Office, and this establishment is attached 
pro tern, to any Danish Army on active service. Ope- 
rating in connection with the royal mails, the Field 
Post Office will receive letters or parcels in any 
quantity and despatch them to the seat of war, 
where they are distributed among the different regi- 
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ments by special messengers told off for that purpose.' 
As regards the homeward mail, a nmnber of letter- 
boxes are fixed about every encampment or inQage 
occupied by Danish troops, and are cleared at regular 
intervals. Thus, without causing much trouble to 
his Government, den tappre LandsMat is enabled to 
get news from those left behind, or to tell them how 
it fires with him. Parcels, not exceeding twa hun- 
dred pounds in wdght, can be forwarded through 
the Feldpost at a charge of cMily a penny per pound 
for sixteen miles. A Dane is not forgotten by the 
country which he marches forth to defend. Perhaps 
nothing was done more calculated to comfort and 
elevate the army of King Christian than giving it so 
excellent a movable post-ofHce. 

In the redoubts on Dybbbl Hill ; at the country 
quarters among villages on Als ; and in the muddy 
streets of Sonderborg, I saw letter-bags eagerly 
watched for. A crowd of broad-backed tobacco- 
smoking soldiers thronged around the postman, be- 
sie^ng him with questions. " Is there one for me ?'* 
exclaims a dragoon, who cannot dismount, and is 
fidgeting round and round behind the rest. Some 
tall sergeant of infantry gets near the bag and an- 
nounces loudly whose letters have come. It is like 
seeing a lottery decided. The men appear so happy 
if they receive news, and so disappointed should the 
sergeant's voice answer, "None for you to-day, 
Andersen !" or, " Nothing from home, Niels, this 
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time." At Dybbbl it was often a sendee of danger 
to bring the packets to their destination. But the 
pleasure to those who received them must have been 
all the greater. I walked up the hill one morning 
with a fine young corporal of the — Regiment, 
charged with letters. " You see," said he, " they 
are anxious to have them soon, because if they are 
lolled they will never be able to read them.". This 
reasoning, though homely, contained a world of 
truth. The more uncertain their fate, the more did 
the soldiers desire news from home, and, in supplying 
this healthy appetite, the Feldpost rendered infinite 
service. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SKIRMISHES BEFORE FREDERICIA. 

*' Gold I cold ! 'tis a chilly dime 

That the youth in his jonrney hath reached ; 

And he is aweary now 

And faint for lack of food.*' 

SoinHET. 

It was a great thing to be safely landed after 
our dangerous passage across the Belt, and we might 
rejoice at having escaped from being demolished by 
Prussian batteries or capsized by stress of weather. 
But there was still a serious difficulty about obtaining 
shelter, as at this hour the inhabitants of Fredericia 
were sunk in profound repose. A sentry hoarsely 
challenged us on the pier-head, received some answer 
which satisfied him, and vanished into the darkness 
without another word. Two old officers of artillery 
who had guided the shivering party thus far turned 
off suddenly upon their own way and soon disap- 
peared. It became, therefore, necessary to trust in 
fortune and walk blindly forward through the wide 
snow-covered streets. Here and there a lamp 
flickered dimly at some corner, so that we could 
keep a steady course in one direction ; and at last 
we groped, with many stumbles, into the only hotel 
which remained unoccupied for hospital purposes. 
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Beds were not to be thought of, but a sleepy waiter 
made things as comfortable as he could upon the 
coiFee-room table, which was at any rate better 
than the snow outside. I must add that before the 
next evening it became possible to secure a more 
civilised resting-place. This, however, was effected 
by the kindness of a young Danish lieutenant, who 
gave up a share of his own apartment. 

Founded in the days of our Stuart kings, Frede- 
ricia was laid out upon a scale of grandeur which its 
subsequent history has never justified. Although 
occupying a position that commands the Little Belt, 
and with the right of religious freedom for all sects, 
a privilege essential to commercial prosperity, the 
trade of this place has not been enough to fill its 
ample enclosure with houses. Like the city of 
Washington ^t stands as a monument to the great 
designs of a former generation, with streets quite out 
of proportion to the buildings which are scattered 
along them. A newspaper (the Frederida Avis) and 
an "Atheneum Qub" redeem the place from the 
accusation of being uncivilised, whilst, at the time of 
which I write, there was plenty of agreeable society 
among the officers of General Lunding's garrison. 

One kind benevolent face comes back to me, asso- 
ciated with pleasant rides beyond the ramparts and 
with long discussions in a tiny front parlour upon 
politics, religion, anything that could possibly be 
started ; for Major was better informed than 
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most men. His thin hair and slightly grizzled 
beard spoke plainly of middle age; but, in spirit, 
he was fresh and hopeful as a boy. I believe that 
he ruled his gunners — ^the major was an artiU^isit— 
somewhat strictly, but they came cordially round 
him when we visited the works, and seemed proud 
of their experienced chief. It was a pity that such 
high thoughts and schemes of universal good, as 
were his, should be buried in a comer of Jutland, 
under the coarse overcoat of an artillery major. 
When coming to call on him, and passing through 
the litde kitchen fidl of soldiers, the passage where 
an orderly waited, and the door of his bumble 
apartment, with his name chalked thereon, this 
thought would strike one forcibly. And a few 
words with himself dispelled it the next moment. 
For he showed that a man can philosophise deeply, 
yet be contented and efficient in practical life. 

An engineer of great promise, though stiU far 
down the ladder, was another of my especial friends 
at Fredericia. His bright cheerful smile and shrewd 
comments on passing events made him the best 
companion imaginable for a rainy day, and rain we 
had in plenty when the cold weather left us, as it 
did soon after my arrival. Perceiving that the 
young engineer had some earta^de-wite not yet 
appropriated by grasping acqumtances, I obtained 
one for myself, on the back of which he wrote the 
following significant inscription : — '* In memory of a 
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time when the Danes were glad to see one English- 
maOy and had no stronger wish than to see fifty 
thousand." As in Sbnderborg, all behaved to an 
unknown stranger as though he had been their 
brother. General Lundihg, goremor of the town, 
with a reputation for severity which made his people 
shake in their shoes if anything went wrong, gave 
me a pass on my first application, and Major (now 
Colonel) Reich, his chief of the staff, was both 
courteous and agreeable. 

In 1849 Fredericia was besieged by a force of 
Holstein insurgaits, or rather of Holsteiners and 
sympathetic " fillibusters" from Germany. They 
carried some intrenchments on the northern side, and 
cwily withdrew discomfited after a sortie by the 
Danes, with whom they fought for ten hours. A 
statue of Den tappre Landsddat was erected at the 
Kolding Gate, with nothing by way of inscription; 
upon its pedestal but the date " July 6th, 1849." 
This sortie owed its success to a large reinforcement 
bf ought secretly to the town on shipboard. Thirty 
pieces of cannon were captured, six of which were 
pkced round the Kolding Gate monument. I should 
add that General Lunding was Commandant of 
Fredericia at the time. 

There is great similarity, when regarded as strong-^ 
holds, between Dybbbl Hill and Fredericia. Both 
are upon the mainland, both are supported by large 
islands, and, in each case, a narrow channel divides 
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these islands from the continent. But the peculiar 
formation of the ground about Sonderborg long pre- 
vented any attempt to destroy the bridges which con- 
nected that town with Dybbbl Hill. Until an enemy 
was master of the hill he could not attack the tite-^e^ 
pont by more than a random discharge of shells. At 
Fredericia, on the contrary, all communication with 
Fyen might be cut off by a cross fire of artillery. 
During dark nights such blockade could always be 
broken, as for instance when I passed over under 
cover of a snowstorm ; but this voyage was imprac- 
ticable for supplies and reinforcements. 

Arriving just after the skirmish of March 8th, I 
was anxious to see the positions then occupied, and 

Major took me with him in that direction. 

We rode through several lines of fortification, 
emerging upon a road close to the seashore. Sixty 
acres of swampy ground were laid under water, so 
as to form a ^gantic moat outside all the other 
defences, leaving us barely room to pass between 
this artificial inundation and the dashing waves of 
the Belt. I saw where the enemy had advanced, and 
could appreciate how difficult it must have been to 
check such a movement. A force of several thousand 
Prussians pushed forward rapidly and overwhelmed 
the Danish outposts. As at Dybbbl, on February 
22nd, many Danes were captured through want of 
caution. General Wilster's horse was shot under 
him, and Hoffman, the celebrated engineer, received 
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a severe wound. Thus far successful, the enemy 
had driven in the Danish pickets under shelter of 
their works ; but here the tide began to turn. As 
General Wilster was carried into Fredericia badly 
injured by his fall and by a fragment of shell, he 
met the columns pouring out to repel this unexpected 
attack, and in a firm voice encouraged his men, 
making nothing of the painful wounds just received. 
A couple of regiments were hastily thrown into line, 
and a small battery of rifled guns opened fire upon 
the Prussian troops. One shell was sent into a 
distant farm-yard, where it burst, doing great exe- 
cution. Some German officers, who came over 
under a flag of truce, admitted the extent of the 
damage sustained, and were astonished to learn that 
only fourteen Danes had fallen. But for the fact of 
a whole company having been, made prisoners, 
through venturing too far, this action would certainly 
rank as a Danish victory. I was told that the com- 
pany in question, rushing eagerly forward in pursuit, 
got behind their supports and were outflanked by 
Prussian hussars, who drove them into the water. 
Here, being exposed to the musketry of half-a-dozen 
battalions, these incautious Danes had no choice but 
to yield up their arms. 

Whilst talking of these things, we trotted briskly 
on, and were ascending to a level plain, that lay 
southward of the inundation, when my wary com- 
panion detected suspicious dots upon the snow not 
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far ahead. It is true that our ovm sentries were 
still in front ; but the German soldiers had a bad 
habit of shooting at stragglers, and a party on horse^ 
back was sure to draw thdr fire. So, well pleased 
with what I had seen, I returned to the sociable 
table^h6te at the Victoria Hotel. 

The ground-plan of Frederida resembles a quad- 
rant, one side being formed by a curved rampart, 
and the others lying open to the sea. Across the 
Belt can be clearly seen a large portion of Fyen, with 
Catherineberg rising to some height at its north- 
western comer, from whence the land slopes away 
to Strib and Middlefart. There is an abrupt bend 
of the straight towards Kolding Fjord, and as all 
sign of water is lost beyond that estuary, everything 
southward of Mddlefart appears like part of Jut- 
land. Dark woods fringe the horizon westward, in 
a great half-circle, from one side of Frederida to the 
other. Fyen is thickly dotted with farms and vil- 
lages, whilst north-eastward lies the open sea. 

Setting forth with some friends to see the country 
towards Kolding, I was much impressed by an out- 
side view of the fortifications. Nothing could have 
been better done in the way of spadework. Rising 
like great railway embankments, covered with grass 
to the top, and having no sign of brick or stone 
about them, they were the last result of engineering 
sdence, and did credit to their builders, if such a 
word can be properly used to describe the men who 
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work in earth. An enemy could not easily have 
stormed those sloping mounds, for at their base was 
a deep ditch. Strong stockades protected every 
approach, and many smaller defences were scattered 
in front of the main rampart. For some distance 
westward the land is quite level, without a tree, 
bush, or stump to shelter an advancing besieger. 
Alas that prudence should have imperiously com- 
manded the abandonment of such a place ! I little 
thought, when walking through the mud along the 
Kolding Road, on that chilly afternoon in March, 
that nothing would happen to distinguish Frederida 
but a partial bombardment and a bloodless occupa- 
tion. It has been said that there extended south- 
ward, beyond all the fortifications, a wide morass, or, 
more correctly, an artificial lake. This the road 
crossed upon a narrow causeway similar to that 
beside the seashore. A Danish officer guided us 
through the pickets and along this closely-guarded 
passage to a dry hard piece of road, which ran 
straight away in a sharp white line towards a wood 
between Staustrup and Erritso. We passed the last 
pair of sentries, crouching for shelter behind a heap 
of straw, and were beyond the farthest limit re- 
maining to the Danes in that direction. Nothing 
could be seen of the enemy, for rifles which killed 
at half-a-mile and the custom of shooting stragglers 
had rendered both parties rather shy of one another. 
There was the road, stretching southward, without a 
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soul to be seen upon it. Telegraph-posts stood in 
unbroken order, the wind howling through their 
wires and waving the branches of the thickly-growing 
trees which border the wide open plain of Frede- 
ricia. Go but three hundred yards nearer to those 
same trees, and expect a Prussian bullet whistling at 
your head ! It was a fine afternoon, despite the 
high wind, and we enjoyed our ramble along the 
Kolding Road extremely, being able to understand 
the whole plan of defence as we returned home- 
wards. 

First came a string of sentries, with bayonets fixed 
and pieces loaded, watching the deserted highway or 
the bare ploughed fields on either side. Then there 
was that narrow passage across the inundation, with 
its great heap of brushwood laid outward to check a 
dash of cavalry. After this a battery, commanding 
the said causeway, and another stretch of heavy 
arable land, swept by the guns which could be dis- 
tinguished mounted on the loftier bastions. Then 
the traveller approached the glory of Fredericia — ^her 
huge grassy ramparts, with every cunning device at 
their foot to prevent an escalade. Winding about 
among these outworks for several minutes we reached 
the Kolding Gate — ^gateway would better describe it, 
for no useless wooden doors were hung beside the 
entrance. A guardhouse stood to the right, and an 
open space extended to the left, in which was 
planted that before-mentioned statue of a Danish 
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soldier, surrounded by mortars taken in 1849. How 
useless, after all, seemed the place so strongly for- 
tified, scarce worth defending if judged by its in- 
ternal prosperity. Houses of mean appearance, 
streets almost empty, a population never very large, 
and diminished by fear of bombardment. Groups 
of women and children met me at every step with 
chairs and tables, cooking utensils and provisions, 
which they intended to carry with them out of 
danger. Those who remembered the former war 
were naturally prepared to have their dwellings 
burnt ; but life and limb could be saved by a timely 
flight to Fyen, and this knowledge caused a general 
exodus of Fredericians. 

An officer reached the town on the evening of 
our ramble whose adventures had been most ro- 
mantic. He had been cut off ten days before by the 
enemy, and obliged to fly still farther from his own 
people to avoid instant capture. After great hard- 
ships and several narrow escapes he resolved to dress 
as a peasant and risk the fate attending such change 
of irostume. Favoured by the country folk he 
walked completely round the German Army, reached 
North Jutland, found a boat ready to sail, and came 
back in perfect safety, but with a gloomy account of 
the cruelties conmiitted on Danish soil wherever its 
invaders had passed. There was a bad prospect of 
his getting refitted in Fredericia, the shop windows 
having no display of goods. Talking of shops, it 
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was a period of '* selling off" in earnest with them ; 
many establishments were closed, others had only a 
few articles on sale. As their customers were gone, 
or going, tradesmen seemed inclined to follow. 

Well would it be if war brought no more dis- 
tressing incidents than those which befell the officer 
in tattered clothes. A poor labourer, whose cottage lay 
a mile or two beyond the outposts, was shocked when 
he came home to supper to find that his wife wanted 
instant medical assistance, an increase to their family 
having taken place. The husband set off in a 
waggon at full speed towards the town, forgetting 
that he had neither pass-word nor lantern. It was 
dark and windy, with torrents of rain, so the Danes 
were anxiously watchful, and could not see clearly 
who was coming. Thinking only of his sick wife, 
the wretched peasant drove at a headlong pace 
amongst the Danish pickets. A challenge to stop 
was unheeded, and a fatal bullet brought him rolling 
from his seat. Though kindly tended by the re- 
gretful soldiers, this unhappy man lingered only a 
few hours. His death was deplored on every side, 
but the wife could not be assisted, being outside our 
lines, and I know not whether she died. 

Since their attack upon our outposts on the 8th, 
the Prussians had made no sign. They lay at a 
short distance watching Frederida closely, but 
seemed unwilling to commence the siege. We 
had heard that some Austrian troops were before 
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US, and felt gready relieved when, on March 14th, 
it became clear that, as in the previous affair, only 
North Germans, men of the blue uniform and 
peaked helmet, would undertake the expected ope- 
rations against the town. At nine o'clock on that 
day an alarm was sounded, as suspicious symptoms 
had been observed towards Erritsb. To understand 
the effect produced in a beleaguered town by a few 
notes of that harsh warning trumpet, it must actually 
be seen. No description can convey any correct idea 
of the running and shouting, the hasty forming of 
companies, the bustling messengers that fly from one 
officer's quarters to another's — in fact, the prepara- 
tions for defence which every alarm entails upon a 
vigilant garrison. With wonderful quickness and 
precision each regiment took its place along the ram- 
parts or in the outworks. A furious wind swept 
towards us over Jutland, with occasional heavy 
showers of rain. Not a trace of snow remained 
upon the ground, which was ankle-deep in mud. 
Plunging through wet and mire came hundreds of 
great-coated infantry ; gunners stood ready at their 
posts, " clearing for action" by knocking away use- 
less lumber and training the pieces to bear upon 
important points. In all directions were armed men, 
sternly and quietly watching for the enemy. Behind 
ravelin or bastion, down on the grassy counterscarp, 
and far away among the redoubts to our extreme right, 
could be seen a swarm of Danish soldiers. Dressed 
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in dark grey, with only a sprinkling of blue, they 
made no great show 5 here and there a gleam of sun- 
shine glittered upon some officer's scabbard or flashed 
across a line of bayonets, but nothing of pomp and 
military display was in the scene. Yet it had an in- 
terest greatly beyond the most brilliant review. There 
was such intense reality about those crowded breast- 
works, the grim cannon looking out from their neatly- 
spaded embrasures, and the thin chain of skirmishers 
scattered along the front, that one waited breathlessly 
for fighting to begin. Between the inundation, south- 
ward of Fredericia,and the five redoubts, or "fortified 
camp," to its northern side, there was an open space 
of less than a mile. Here the Prussians seemed 
inclined to advance, pushing forward their cavalry 
and driving in the Danish outposts for nearly an 
hour. No serious movement, however, took place. 
The enemy was discovered to be marching in long 
columns from one flank to the other, with what object 
has not appeared. They could just be distinguished 
upon the horizon, moving slowly northwards j but 
by degrees all sign of them was lost, even the 
hussars withdrew to some distance, and our alarm 
was over. With the same quickness shown in 
taking up their positions for defence, the garrison 
returned merrily to their quarters, and by midday 
our streets were again full of strapping young Danes, 
very intent for the moment about getting dinner, yet 
singing the while most heartily, as a prospect of 
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meeting the Prussians always put these gallant fellows 
into the best of humours. 

Invited to visit a friend in the outworks, I followed 
the messenger through an excessively dirty lane, cut 
between a series of frowning batteries, and, crossing 
the moat upon a rough plank bridge, was brought 
to that particular ravelin which his regiment then 
defended. Here, in a rough shed, were seated some 
Danish officers reading aloud Dickens' last novel. 
Plenty of long pipes sent up their curling tribute to 
the hazy atmosphere. Through this, as an appro- 
priate background, could be seen a row of straw 
beds, where each man's knapsack did duty for a 
pillow. Without raising the veil which every gende- 
man has a right to spread over his private life, I may 
remark that my fellow-lodger at the hotel led, as 
regarded me, a career best described by an allusion 
to " Box and Cox." He was away all night, but if 
by chance I returned to our room about luncheon- 
time, I found a pair of dirty boots and a sword 
lying near the door, whilst deep breathing from his 
comer announced that sleep had overtaken him. "We 
seldom met, although the stanchest allies, and it 
gave me great pleasure to find that for once our 
destiny brought us together. This day's alarm had 
kept the gallant Dane longer under arms than was 
common with him, and a cordial greeting ensued. 
To amuse themselves on their dull but necessary 
station, the soldiers had contrived litde windmills 
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fixed along the parapet, and all merrily at work. 
Some huts were named " Royal" or " Victoria" 
Hotel. One, more aspiring, bore the additional 
words *• Coffee and Billiards." The whole place 
was full of straw, too damp for any fear of fire, and 
apparently used to make the fathomless mud tolerably 
passable. We walked out towards Erritso, crossing 
the inundation by that narrow track beside the sea- 
shore, and could observe no sign of Prussians, dead 
or alive. " They are gone through yonder wood," 
said a burly corporal, as my conductor questioned 
the patrol ; " but look, sirs, here is Long Petersai, 
who shot a German scout this morning!" And 
Petersen, coming forward with the pleasantest smile, 
saluted his officer. It sounded very strange to hear 
that great good-humoured giant relate how he had 
watched for an hour to get the foe within range, and 
had finally slain him. The habit of shooting strag- 
glers was begun by Prussian patrols, who picked off 
stray Danes, and an order then appeared that these 
latter should fire at every enemy coming within 
reach. 

It cannot be said that life in Frederida was 
exciting. When I had explored the town and ridden 
beside the worthy major to inspect the intrenched 
camp with its chain of five strong outworks on the 
northern flank ; when I had made the excursions 
before mentioned towards Kolding, and formed many 
pleasant acquaintances amongst the officers of General 
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Lunding's garrison, I felt that a return to Als would 
be more instructive than a further sojourn in the 
stronghold of Jutland. To support this personal 
inclination was the confident assurance of German 
newspapers that something would begin on March 
15th, or thereabouts, affecting the safety of Dybbbl 
Hill. Now, on the above date a fire from Broager- 
land actually did open, and on the 17th an attack 
against Dybbbl village and Ragebbl inaugurated the 
second period of the siege. I missed this attack by 
a couple of days, but saw instead a demonstration 
in force before Frederida, which took place simul- 
taneously. 

It was a splendid morning, the weather calm and 
bright, the whole neighbourhood bathed in sunshine, 
which lighted up each battery and parapet, making 
them look almost like our Grand Stand at Epsom. 
Thousands of spectators crowded every point whence 
the Prussians could be seen ; men and boys, soldiers 
and townspeople, rushed to the ramparts and gazed 
eagerly forth. With songs and cheers that might 
have been heard by their distant enemies, the troops 
marched swiftly into position ; everything was ready, 
and we waited to know what the Prussians would 
venture to attempt. Little of the action could be 
discerned with the naked eye, but through my tele- 
scope there was visible a terribly vivid picture of all 
that happened. Here lay the Danish pickets, crouch- 
ing behind such scanty shelter as the bare plain 
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aiTorded. An officer far in front makes some signal, 
and the first line, jumping up, runs boldly forward. 
The supports also advance. A few white puffs of 
smoke break out amongst the skirmishers ; then a 
whole volley. They turn, and come rapidly back to 
their former ground, followed slowly by that gallant 
officer, who stops to light a cigar. 

Up to this moment we might have been witnessing 
a review; indeed, the Brighton Downs have seen 
more smoke and heard a louder noise. But now 
came creeping forward another line of crackling 
rifles, and it gave a thrill of interest to see Prussian 
helmets glancing in whole battalions just beyond the 
last gentle hillock. Can they be aware of the enemy's 
proximity ? — ^those Danish skirmishers I mean, lying 
so placidly under a ruined wall. Yes, for there goes 
a poor fellow rolling over, badly wounded, too, and 
they carry him tenderly away to the rear. A tall 
German captain appears above the hillock. Ah ! he 
is knocked down by this Dane, who rests his musket 
coolly upon the wall ! No ! the shot has struck a 
young soldier close behind the captain, and still this 
last remains erect. Now the Prussians falter. 
Hurrah ! our brave skirmishers advance once more ! 
That tall captain waves his sword, and the enemy 
retires for several minutes. Such a quiet view of a 
real battle was fearfully impressive. As in Sir 
Walter Scott's great fiction, where the Jewish 
mdden watches by Ivanhoe's sick bed, it was worse 
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to look on and report the fight than to share in its 
dangers. I shut up my glass and turned away from 
too strong an excitement. But presently another 
larger pufF of smoke, a screaming rush across the 
plain, and the Prussian field artillery opens fire. 
Now an answering roar, as our guns in the camp 
reply to this somewhat unexpected discharge. Shell 
after shell is sent by the enemy, and they burst all 
about the outworks, luckily doing no harm. The 
ramparts are speedily deserted by spectators in 
general, and those who still wish to remain gef 
behind some parapet or crouch low in a favouring 
bastion. Having discovered the range of their field 
guns, and found General Lunding ready for them, 
the Prussians withdrew in perfect order. Thus 
ended the most panoramic engagement it is possible 
to suppose. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE OLD FLAG. 

^ The old red rag, fair Freedom's flag, 
Tyrants, in Tain ye hate her !** 

Thb Alugatob. 

A LARGE flat, crowded with furniture, provisions, 
clothing, and the wretched owners guarding thdr 
property, took me across the Belt, from Frederida 
to Strib. I rattled in a military cart, with some 
friendly dragoons, to the village of Veilby. Here 
were quartered the dragoon officers in charge of this 
comer of the island. They received me with much 
kindness, and we had tea in the parlour of the hos- 
pitable old clergyman. Then an artillery lieutenant 
offered a seat in his waggon to Middlefart, and we 
drove thither at a rapid pace. I waited until mid- 
night for the mail-cart to Assens, and continued my 
journey with the moon shining brightly over hedges 
and thatched cottages which had quite an English 
look. We enjoyed occasional glimpses of the Belt, 
glittering like a stream of silver in the distance, and 
reached our destination by daylight, feeling cold and 
hungry. 

A gruff elderly seaman, who was my only com- 
panion besides the sleepy driver, related his whole 
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history by way of passing the time. He had been 
bom in Slesvig, south of Flensborg, and spoke of 
the nationality of his native village. " We lived 
together, sir, Dane and German, without ever quar- 
relling, until they came with big books and told us 
the charts were all wrong, and Slesvig was part of 
Dutchland.*' Being interested in the subject, I drew 
him on to explain his notion of a possible arrange- 
ment between the rival races. It would be doubly 
emphatic could the accent and broken English with 
which the hearty old sailor delivered this sentiment 
be properly rendered: — " Let them keep what's 

theirs, and leave us what's ours ! and the 

Dutchmen !" There might well have been a settle- 
ment enforcing the only mundane part of his sug- 
gestion. My seafaring friend thought the Dannevirke 
a good frontier. He urged strongly that Flensborg 
was a Danish town, and that they ought to have 
some territory beyond it. If e was jnot sanguine of 
military or naval success for Denmark, but trusted 
in Heaven to bring it right in the end. One word 
from a real Slesviger was worth volumes of theo- 
rising. 

My drives through Fyen in March gave but a 
meagre knowledge of its beauties. Later in the year 
I traversed this island by extra post ^ with a warm sun 
reducing the coachman to alarming drowsiness. He 
seemed to be threatened with apoplexy, or coup de 
soleil, and rolled from side to side, or slept peacefully 
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upofi his well-cushioned seat. But let us speak 
rather of the scenery than of the man. Groups of 
picturesque cottages, with straw roofs and joisted 
timbers, stood among woods and cornfields which 
were separated by grassy violet-covered banks and 
tall hedges. Sometimes a large building, the resi- 
dence of a country squire, could be seen, half-hidden 
amongst trees ; whilst above a straggling hamlet rose 
the whitewashed church tower, ending in a pointed 
roof of red tiles. 

An equality of wealth characterises Fyen, as it 
does the rest of Denmark. Few possess more than 
a competence, but grinding poverty, in our sense of 
that expression, is unknown. The homesteads of 
the yeomanry are scattered over the parish. Though 
their hands are hard with labour, these men often 
boast a liberal education. Their daughters assist not 
only in the dairy, but in the field ; and their sons 
either work near home, under the larger proprietors, 
or wander out into the world seeking better fortune. 
But there is always a thought for the old house 
where they were bom, and in times of danger one 
may see volunteers from distant American settlements 
returning to defend the old flag. It is truly a country 
worth fighting for, this land of Denmark ! not that 
in climate, or productions, it can compare with more 
favoured regions, but that its people enjoy political 
liberty, and a social condition which even English- 
men may envy. No wonder that the Danes look 
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affectionately upon the Dannebrog (or red flag with 
white cross) which forms their national ensign ! 

Tradition describes this highly-prized symbol as 
falling direct from heaven early in the thirteenth 
century, when the King of Denmark was engaged 
in battle with the heathen Lithuanians. Success 
crowned the arms of a monarch thus blessed, and, 
in 12 19, Waldemar, sumamed "the Victorious," 
founded an order of knighthood which was called 
the " Order of the Dannebrog." Waldemar's insti- 
tution has continued to the present day, though it is 
not the highest Danish order. It ranks towards the 
" Order of the Elephant" as the " Bath," with us, 
does to the " Garter." The " Dannebrog" ribbon is 
red and white, that of the " Elephant" is blue. The 
original flag which ** fell from heaven" was taken by 
the Swedes in the fifteenth century, and, somewhat 
later, having been sent back from Sweden, it was 
lost by King Hans when he was defeated by the 
Ditmarsk peasantry. Placed as a trophy in the 
church of Wohrden in Holstein, the flag remained 
there for sixty years, and was afterwards removed to 
Kiel, where all trace of it disappeared. Dannebrog 
means, strictly speaking, Danish cloth or Danish 
colours. It is a word endeared to the people by 
association. Ships are named after the ancient 
banner ; it is alluded to in many popular songs ; and 
quiet householders hoist it over their gardens. Sol- 
diers on service will often carry a toy-sized ensign, 
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fixed, when they march, to the muzzles of their rifles, 
and upon many a freshly-dug grave at Sonderborg 
fluttered those colours which had cost so much to 
defend. In the garrison burial-ground at Copenhagen 
I once noticed a small cross, evidently the work of 
childish hands, stuck into the mound beneath which 
lay one of the heroes of Dybbbl. Two tiny home- 
made Dannebrogs, with weepers of black tape, 
flanked it, and a faded nosegay lay against the 
cross. 

After this digression my reader must excuse an 
abrupt return to the post-waggon, which drew up at 
the hotel door in Assens on a fine March morning. 
It was still chilly, although a flood of sunshine 
lighted up the clean well-built streets of the little 
town. I bade adieu to our old Slesvig sailor, and, 
whilst they prepared breakfast, strolled down upon 
the shore to listen for sounds of firing, the landlord 
of the hotel having told me that discharges of Prus- 
sian artillery at Broager were distinctly audible. 

The view seawards was magnificent. Bright 
weather enabled me clearly to discern the opposite 
coast, between Aabenraa and Kolding. Islands 
could be seen scattered over the Belt, which was 
calm and blue as some Italian lake, and fishing craft 
were drifting lazily across the harbour's mouth. I 
looked, and wondered at the change which a few 
days had effected. Winter was over ! Its hardships 
were to be reckoned as things of the past. The 
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campaign might not continue until sunmier dme, but 
we should have a pleasant season in this opening 
spring. At first nothing of warlike significance 
could be heard. Then there came, wafted down by 
a breath of westerly wind, a dull heavy growl. The 
idlers on the pier-head started and ceased their con- 
versation. Another ominous sound! louder than 
before. Then three ! five ! a dozen shocks which 
could not be mistaken ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SONDERBORG WITHIN RANGE OF BROAGERLAND. 
" Should anld acquaintance be forgot 7" 

BUBNS. 

The steamer from Assens to Hbrup Hav had a 
prosperous voyage. We arrived in port shortly 
before sunrise, and brought up among a fleet of 
vessels that had been driven from Alssund by Prus- 
sian cannon. The supplies for a whole army were 
now landed at Hbrup Hav, so it presented an appear- 
ance of great bustle and confusion. Coasters of 
every size, chartered by Government for transport 
service, lay amongst ordinary merchantmen and public 
and private steamships — a crowd, in fact, such as 
had been seen during February at Sonderborg. 
They were compelled to make a hasty change of 
berth from that place on the 15th of March, when 
the fire opened from Broagerland with such unex- 
pected length of range. On the shore were carts 
and carriages, heaps of material for the batteries 
and of straw for the encampments, everything that 
belonged to a place of debarcation. Finding no 
means of conveyance between Hbrup Hav and the 
head-quarters, I shouldered my knapsack and 
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enjoyed a pleasant walk of four miles through woods 
and fields. Church bells rang out their Sabbath 
peel, birds were singing on every side, and one could 
scarcely realise that this smiling scene was not, 
after all, in some happy English shire. But then 
came, like muttering thunder, the roar of artillery ; 
and it was Als, with its exciting story, which lay 
around ! 

In Sonderborg I was surprised to find so little 
panic, their ready means of retreat by land having 
given the townsfolk much greater courage than 
those luckless Fredericians. Shops were well 
stocked and houses inhabited. Herr Sorensen 
remained in the old comfortable home, his family 
circle more cheerful and blooming than ever. Six 
shells had come far up the street, proving that no 
part was quite safe ; but every one understood 
these to be accidental discharges, which had overshot 
their mark. An impression prevailed that the enemy 
had no intention of burning Sonderborg, and only 
fired to drive away the shipping. Statements to 
this effect appearing in German newspapers lulled 
the people into fatal security. They confidently 
believed that proper warning would be given before 
a regular bombardment, and, though they knew that 
they were living within reach of Broagerland, they 
trusted — foolishly as it turned out — to the humanity 
of Marshal Wrangel and Prince Frederick Charles. 
Those that had run away, on the 15th and 1 6th, 

K 
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returned to their houses, and bolder spirits, who 
had never imagined the shelling on the above-named 
days to be other than accidental, were strengthened 
in their belief by the circumstance of its absolute 
cessation. 

My lodgings were changed, in consequence of the 
impossibility of staying with Herr Sbrensen, whose 
premises had been ordered to receive about half a 
battalion. I obtained a snug room at a baker's, 
where, at least, there was a first chance for provi- 
sion, if we should be troubled by scarcity, and 
where the family were most civil and obliging. 
Fine dry weather, for a week past, had freed the 
place from mud, cleaned the streets, and given an 
air so cheerful to everything around, that the town 
could not be known again by those who had seen 
its gloom and dirt in February. Military music was 
also occasionally heard, the regiments having had 
time to find substitutes for their original bands. 
Many foreigners too had arrived. The brilliant 
uniform of a French colonel might be seen on one 
side, tourists' gaiters and shooting-jackets on another. 
Guardsmen strolled about displaying their tall figures 
to the jealous, but respectful, line ; a few ladies 
ventured forth, tempted by the sunshine ; and the 
town, if a shade less sober than of yore, was infi- 
nitely more amusing. 

Passing over to Dybbbl, I found several large 
sheds arranged on either side of the road, forming a 
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crowded village or cantonment. Warmer days, and 
nights of less bitter severity, had brought out under 
quite a new aspect those grave sad men who stood, 
uncomplaining, knee-deep in snow to work at frozen 
embankments. Their camp rang with laughter, 
pots and kettles were arranged in rows against a 
wall, whilst twenty would-be cooks bent over each, 
singing merrily. Many soldiers had laid aside the 
heavy great-coat of dull brownish-grey or faded 
light blue, and appeared in the Danish tunic — very 
dark blue, with silver buttons — a change by no 
means becoming, for their loose winter coats hide 
any want of "setting up," as our English drill- 
sergeants would call it, giving these powerful 
fellows every advantage in appearance. It would 
be unreasonable to expect that an army so recently 
recruited should march like British Grenadiers, or 
have, when off duty, the graceful step of Bersaglieri. 
The Danes are not a military nation, though they 
were forced into being a nation of very gallant 
soldiers. Not only were those zealous cooks above- 
mentioned bending over kettle and pot, but fresh 
fuel was being prepared by another party close at 
hand, one lad hacking wildly upon some sticks with 
a blunt sword, his neighbour trying to split a log 
ten inches in diameter by means of a pocket-knife, 
and two experienced hands making great play with 
broad-bladed axes. Here, an elderly man is writing 
home; there, some eager listeners gather round the 
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possessor of a newspaper. Then, farther down the 
line, are rough games of strength, in which nobody 
loses his temper, although ** shrewd buffets" seem to 
be freely exchanged. 

I ascended by the familiar road, formerly so 
slippery with ice, and came to the famous windmill 
that stood at its highest point. Everything told of a 
milder season. The troops, whose wooden huts 
upon the hill-side were completed, no longer crouched 
for shelter behind wall or bank, but lounged about 
their camp, pipe in mouth, and lay basking by hun- 
dreds in the sunshine. One field contained some 
white tents — a novelty at Dybbbl — ^whilst genuine 
dust, instead of driving snow, flew along that much- 
trodden roadway. From the windmill a commanding 
view could be obtained, and thither, accordingly, I 
mounted. It was difficult to believe in any danger 
from yonder bold headland lying southward of the 
rippling Vemmingbund. Modem gunnery has made 
the art of war chiefly dependent on good telescopes, ' 
for to see your enemy clearly artificial aid is neces- 
sary. Far away as seemed Broagerland, it was from 
thence that Dybbbl was being furiously shelled. 
Those thin puffs of smoke, rising into the blue sky, 
and forming a fleecy cloud above the Prussian 
batteries, were followed by loud reports, which 
came booming across the water in rapid succession ; 
but before they reached the Danish position, and 
echoed along the shores of Alssund, there was a 
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fierce screaming rush — a noise once heard never to 
be forgotten — and the shell burst with tremendous 
force somewhere hard by our veteran windmill. 
Only a single projectile had struck it, yet the effects 
of that one were visible in every corner of the 
building. I watched for a few minutes the charming 
bit of scenery spread out around me, and then 
retreated from this exposed situation. 

General Gerlach had been appointed in place of 
De Meza to the command-in-chief of the Danish 
Army, whilst General Lutdchau had been relieved 
of his responsible post in Sonderborg. The troops 
were said to have great confidence in their new 
General, and if Gerlach did not succeed at Dybbol, 
it was because the odds were too long against him. 
It is so easy to sit down, now that the war is over, 
and to pretend to 'criticise the management of a 
defeated commander, that, in speaking of what hap- 
pened on March 17th, I wish to avoid all semblance 
of criticism. 

A month of mysterious preparation had placed the 
Prussians in a position to open fire from Broagerland, 
the peninsula parallel to Dybbol Hill. They, then, 
for two days battered the Dybbol redoubts, especially 
Work II., which had its block-house penetrated by 
a shell. Sonderborg was frightened by the few 
detonators sent thither to try the range of the enemy's 
cannon, and the shipping in Alssund was driven 
away. Nevertheless, on the evening of the 1 6th the 
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Danish pickets on Sundeved held the same ground 
which they had occupied in February, and it was 
evident that before siege operations commenced a 
battle of some kind must ensue. 

On the morning of March 17th the Prussians 
made a rapid advance, capturing two hundred 
prisoners, and throwing themselves in great force 
upon the line of Dybbbl village. The churchyard 
afforded a point of advantage which was not neg- 
lected, and on both flanks they drove everything 
Danish towards the redoubts. Now came the 
question for General Gerlach ! He had before him 
^ enemy vastly superior in number, and the destruc- 
tive nature of whose weapons was fatally apparent. 
Should he rest content with a defensive attitude 
behind his intrenchments, leaving Marshal Wrangel 
free to erect breaching batteries at pleasure? or 
should he fling his small army upon the PrussianSj 
and try what cold steel could do against needle- 
rifles ? Unluckily, through some accident, a middle 
course was adopted. The Danes did not sally in 
force, although the gallant fellows who were in front 
kept up a sharp skirmish. They failed, however, to 
retake Dybbbl churchyard, and General Gerlach lost 
about six hundred men hors-^-^ombat. He was 
thenceforward confined (upon the mainland) to the 
fortified hill-top, with its chain of earthworks 
stretching between Alssund and Vemmingbund. 
The Prussians, for their part, retained Dybbol 
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village and the ground on which batteries were 
afterwards erected. All sieges are inaugurated by 
the shutting up or driving in of a small body of 
soldiers by a larger attacking force. General Gerlach 
saw himself on March 17th reduced to the natural 
situation of a besieged commander. 

Nothing is so difficult as to ascertain the exact 
strength of an army. Regarding the Prussians, I 
made not even a guess, viewing them as swarming 
locusts, unlimited in number, to be offered up 
wherever their Eang might choose. The Danes it 
was more easy to compute. Whatever their paper 
strength, they had in reality only a small force on 
Als. From twelve to eighteen thousand is considered 
by competent judges the probable amount of the 
troops which were immediately under General 
Gerlach. Thus any idea that he could sally 
forth effectually against, say, only 40,000 Germans 
was quite visionary. There was one game, and one 
only, for the Danes — retreat, caution, obstinate 
defence, and as little risked as possible. Denmark 
did wonderfully well in maintaining her position on 
Dybbol Hill until the middle of April. 

A month of hard spade labour upon their works 
had much increased the Danish power of repulsing a 
sudden attack. Whilst a winter of unusual severity 
delayed the Germans in brining up their guns, a 
native vigour of constitution enabled the Danes to 
complete their line of fortifications. Hedges were 
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removed and breastworks extended from one redoubt 
to another. These redoubts were completed, and 
the tite-de-font of Sonderborg — an invaluable pro- 
tection in case of disaster — was made thoroughly 
efficient. After March 17th we expected some 
immediate sign of engineering approach from Dybbbl 
village, but, for more than a week, the enemy con- 
tented himself with shelling the Hill from Broager- 
land. At this period I fancy that the Danish works 
were stronger and in better condition than they ever 
were again. Up to March 28th, in fact, everything 
was in admirable order except the southern faces of 
some of the redoubts, which were shaken by 
Broager practice. 

I went one morning to the extreme left, that I 
might see what damage had been received from the 
Prussian artillery. A climb up the windmill showed 
everything quiet among our enemies across Vem- 
mingbund, whilst in DybbbK village they seemed 
only to have scattered outposts. No sign of opening 
trenches, and, still more important, no bombardment 
from over the water ! This was the very moment 
to visit Redoubts I. and IL, which were generally 
unapproachable by day, owing to the constant fire 
directed against them. So, quickly descending the 
rickety stairs of that historical mill, my steps were 
turned southward. 

Great holes had been torn through banks and 
walls and the fields were deeply marked by falling 
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shells. Soldiers lay sleeping behind any scrap of 
shelter ; ditches were popular resting-places ; in fact, a 
stranger, suddenly put down near Redoubt L, would 
have fancied himself an intruder upon some game at 
hide-and-seek, only that here all were hiding. One 
hut was decorated with a monster shell, which had 
not exploded, and the men seemed very proud of 
their trophy. They — ^the wakeful, at least — ^laughed 
and chatted with surprising freedom from anxiety, 
appearing but little concerned as to what the Prus- 
sians might next essay. Still no sound of firing. 
A polite artillery sergeant was explaining some 
changes in th«r works as we stood between the 
redoubts, and I began to think that perhaps a truce 
had been arranged, when there was a cry of 
" Dosk r (cover), and the sergeant caught my arm, 
dra^ng me with him to the ground. There came 
a fierce whizzing noise, as of twenty demons fighting 
in mid-air, and a shock that made our teeth chatter ; 
then another more distant ; another close at hand, 
which happily did not burst ; one more flying far 
overhead ; one just in front, causing a shower of 
stones to fall around us ; and the first vdley was 
expended ! Guided by my experienced companion, 
we rapidly quitted this dangerous locality, leaving 
the brave fellows on duty to crouch for shelter 
where best they might. The sergeant, having 
arrived at Dybbol windmill, bowed and retraced his 
steps, walking briskly towards the scene of danger. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE BATTLE ON EASTER MONDAY. 

" By torch and trampet fast arrayed, 

Each horseman drew his battle blade ; 

And furious every charger neighed, 

To join the dreadful reyelry.*' 

Campbell. 

When the alarm of March 15th had died away 
everything resumed its wonted appearance at Son- 
derborg, save that no ships returned to the harbour, 
and that, consequently, there was less doing than 
formerly on the water frontage of the town. His 
Majesty King Christian spent two days in Als, visit- 
ing the Dybbbl works and the Augustenborg hospital. 
Soon after his departure rumours of a conference 
and an armistice were rife in camp ; how ill-founded 
presently appeared. But dieir effect was to make 
everybody quite confident that no danger need be 
apprehended for Sonderborg, and its inhabitants 
occupied themselves as usual, forgetful of the bat- 
teries on Broagerland. Food seemed plentiful, and 
the presence of the army made trade very brisk. 
,Military affairs, however, went on as though General 
Cerlach had not heard a whisper of negotiations. 
Fresh works were thrown up to command Alssund^ 
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the Streets of Sonderborg were enlarged, houses that 
might do harm by burning were taken down, and 
the place was prepared for whatever might happen. 

But what, meanwhile, were the soldiers doing 
whose duty kept them on Dybbol Hill, repairing its 
redoubts, or guarding against surprise ? Although 
after the 15th no shells had fallen in Sonderborg, yet 
there was a constant cannonade from Broagerland, 
across Vemmingbund, at the devoted earthworks of 
Dybbol. Sometimes one discharge would injure 
several men ; on other occasions three or four 
hundred shells came harmlessly. The Danes bore 
it with philosophical composure, laughing at the 
thought of being simply shelled out of their position. 
And yet one could see that their elder officers had 
little hope of doing more than protracting the defence 
until help arrived, or diplomacy intervened. If a 
dozen guns on Broagerland could effect so much 
mischief, without receiving any damage in return, 
how might it be when a hundred were placed in 
battery ? Each day witnessed a slight accession of 
power to the besieging artillery, and our list of 
casualties began sadly to increase, proving that, if 
the enemy left us undisturbed as regarded an assault, 
and stuck to his plan of hanmiering away at long 
range, there would be about one Dane left out of 
fifty at the end of the summer. 

Military critics have asserted that at any moment 
from February 22 nd to April 1 8th the Prussians 
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could have taken Dybbbl Hill with the bayonet, had 
they chosen to bear the necessary loss. In February 
such a feat would have cost them very little, and in 
April their formidable artillery had rendered it all 
too easy. But at the time of which I now speak 
(towards the end of March), the Gibraltar of Ger- 
man imagination had attsdned its greatest strength, 
and the solemn sham of elevating Dybbol Hill into 
another Sebastopol was most colourable to non- 
German spectators. 

Once I visited the redoubts by night, when 
fewer shells were likely to disturb my explorations. 
A sentry stopped me on the bridge, read my pass 
from the General, and stood politely aside when 
satisfied that all was correct. The cantonment^ so 
noisy by day, had not now a sound to tell that 
hundreds were resting in those long sheds, or white 
ghost-like tents. It was presently much darker, for 
clouds drifted rapidly across the moon, and I stum- 
bled over a score of soldiers buried in straw, with 
hard breathing issuing therefrom which declared 
them to be soundly asleep. Dybbol Hill was per- 
fectly silent, with its tall windmill standing in bold 
relief against a patch of clear sky. 

The shadowy outline of Redoubt No. — soon 
becomes visible not far ahead, and more sleepers in 
straw are most unintentionally disturbed by my 
blundering intrusion. An officer's sword dinks 
sharply as he springs up, and " Who goes there ?" is 
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answered by the production of that talismanic pass- 
card with a great red seal. Then comes the vip- 
kntly-guarded drawbridge, where again my card is 
required, and I enter what the Danes style " the 
coffin." Such a strange scene this much-battered 
fort presents ! Its interior completely torn up ; the 
central block-house, where so many poor fellows 
perished, pounded out of shape ; everything around 
bearing signs of the Prussian bombardment. Work- 
ing parties are engaged in clearing away rubbish, 
or, with busy spades, they make good their damaged 
traverses. Broken gun-carriages have to be re- 
placed ; the bomb-proof magazines kept carefully in 
order ; a thousand small injuries repaired before to- 
morrow. It is necessary to toil all night, and one 
party relieves another when the first can no longer 
stand through fatigue. Here are crouching figures 
upon the parapet who watch intently for a German 
shell. They have seldom to give an alarm after 
sunset, as then the enemy almost ceases firing ; but 
occasionally there is a bright flash on Broagerland, a 
rush, like some express train, across Vemmingbund, 
and the shock of a bursting sixty-pounder close 
upon us. Every man runs for his life behind the 
nearest cover, whilst fragments fly in all directions. 
Tb past ! " Anybody hurt ?" says a loud stem 
voice. " No ? Then get to work again." And the 
same active labour continues until another unwelcome 
interruption. 
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Easter Sunday, as seen in Sonderborg, was little 
calculated to inspire religious thoughts. The sounds 
which filled its streets were naturally those of busy 
preparation. Ammunition-waggons trotting towards 
the bridges, sawing and digging at the houses which 
were to be removed, and the taking baggage and 
provisions to Dybbol, made noise enough to drive 
away all thought of repose. Turning into the dese- 
crated churchyard, where straw lay scattered above 
much-trodden graves, I joined a crowd of quiet 
serious-looking Danish soldiers, who already occu- 
pied the church. A sudden change, truly, from those 
noisy streets outside. Though roofed with red tiles 
and having an exterior resemblance to the ugliness 
of Sbnderborg Castle, there was much both quaint 
and picturesque in this old building. On one hand 
might be seen a curious pulpit richly carved in some 
dark-coloured wood. An ancient study from Scrip- 
ture history was hung against every pillar ; near the 
altar were several portraits of departed worthies, 
staring grimly down at their descendants ; and a 
large model ship, the gift of some grateful mariner 
returning from a perilous voyage, was suspended 
overhead. The effect of coming into almost perfect 
silence, from such a bustling scene as Sonderborg 
presented, was very striking. Beyond an occasional 
growl of artillery on Broagerland, which made every 
window shake^ there was no noise to disturb the 
service, for thick walls and vaulted ceiling kept out 
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lesser sounds. This alone might have impressed a 
stranger-, but the congregation here assembled de- 
served his notice even more. Brought together by 
their own free will were hundreds of strong inen in 
uniform. Tall dragoons, with sky-blue coats and 
jingling spurs, stood gravely holding the same hymn- 
book as little hospital orderlies, the smallest of King 
Christian's subjects. Gunners, in dark cloth with 
crimson facings, or burly Foot Guards, recently 
arrived from Copenhagen, were mingled amongst a 
mass of sturdy musketeers, the backbone of this as 
of every army. Listening to a long sermon with 
respectful attention, and singing lustily whenever they 
got a chance, these stem warriors, who fought so 
well the next morning, behaved like simple villagers 
long accustomed to clerical control. If ever a just 
war was waged by honest sober fellows who did 
honour to their flag, that war I am now describing ! 
However secure our existence in Sbnderborg 
might seem, although its inhabitants were dwelling 
tranquilly in their homes, and a few small craft 
had ventured to return to Alssund, we yet felt 
that something was brewing amongst the enemy 
of which we should soon hear. Whether deser- 
ters had come in, or it was only a conviction that 
Monday was thought lucky by the Prussians, I 
know not; but, certainly, this feeling of anxious 
watchfulness deepened as Easter Day drew to a 
dose. Rain descended during the earlier hours of 
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darkness, and, at three o'clock on Monday morn- 
ing, a slight drizzle made objects indistinct. The 
wind blew in fitful gusts across Alssund, deadening 
every noise in the Prussian camp, and the drenched 
sentries, who guarded Dybbbl Hill, might have been 
excused for remissness at thdr post. No better time 
for a surprise, to be followed up, if successful, with 
large forces ! So thought Marshal Wrangel, or 
more probably the general of the division imme- 
diately in our front. Several Prussian regim^its 
crept stealthily upon the Danish outposts, which 
were then stationed not far beyond the works ; and, 
at a quarter past three, an alarm was ^ven. First 
it roused in the redoubts their sleeping gunners, who 
manned every piece with alacrity ; then down in the 
cantonment and over the whole of Dybbol Hill were 
ringing bugle notes and hoarse shouts, as the troops 
hurriedly mustered. Siinderborg awoke amidst 
hasty calls for officers and men quartered in the 
different houses. Battalions formed in the street 
with wonderful quickness, wheeled off in sections, 
and tramped away through the gloom. Orderlies 
galloped clattering to head-quarters, and the staff 
was soon on horseback. Everybody thought that 
a grand assault had begun, and everything was done 
which such a case would have demanded. Whilst 
all this was taking place in the rear, a heavy fusilade 
crashed and spluttered along the breastworks of 
Dybbol Hill. The redoubts opened point-blank 
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fire into dim half-seen masses of the enemy. There 
was cheering and noise and excitement in the front, 
but no confusion nor faltering. Rolf Krale had 
slipped her cable and steamed up Vemmingbund. 
She flanked the Prussians, who were before No. II., 
and caused them much loss. Bright moonlight 
succeeded the haze and drizzle. A surprise^ if 
intended, had failed ; and twenty-eight of the 
enemy, including four officers, were captured. I 
doubt if any storming parties or regular columns of 
attack had been arranged beforehand by the Prus- 
sians. They seem to have blundered into a more 
serious affair than they expected. 

For three hours the action continued, and day- 
break found both sides" hotly engaged with small- 
arms. There was whistling of rifle bullets over the 
Hill, and many men were hit behind the breastworks. 
Broagerland abstained from firing, a proof that the 
enemy half expected to place his own troops on 
Dybbol ; the redoubts thundered incessantly against 
the Prussians ; and all Sbnderborg had turned out 
to behold some signal achievement. The Guards 
were under arms at an early hour, some of them in 
forage caps fresh from a night of spade labour ; the 
rest, who had been sleeping in the town, wore their 
towering bearskins. In front, where danger was 
most to be feared, were some English amateurs, 
brought thither by curiosity, but rendering what 
assistance they could to their friends. One English- 
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man (the Honourable Mr. Herbert) kindly yoli]n«- 
teered to run the risks of an ambulance letter-bearer, 
and has since been decorated with a Dannebrog 
Cross. I found on both bridges a body of pioneers, 
axe in hand, ready to mend them if necessary and to 
cut them adrift should matters take a disastrous 
turn. The tete^-pont was filled with troops } its 
cannon manned, and its stockades lined with sharp- 
shooters. As daylight became clearer every moment, 
the dark lines and specks which had covered Dybbbl 
Hill grew into battalions of infantry, with stragglers, 
aides-de-camp, and wounded soldiers returning 
homewards ; a more crowded repetition of February 
22nd, without its blood-stained snow. I went to 
the windmill, round which stray shot were occa- 
sionally falling, and climbed to the top out of harm's 
way* From thence could be seen Dybbol village in 
flames, and the Prussians scattered in very extended 
order between that place and our redoubts. RxJf 
Krake^ having terrified the enemy's right wing by 
a vigorous use of her smooth-bore sixty-eight 
pounders, had withdrawn to Horup Hav, beneath 
a heavy discharge from Broagerland. Before dght 
o'clock the noise of firing grew more and more dis- 
tant ; German hurrahs died away ; and a shout went 
up from the Danes which announced their victory. 

Then came a melancholy part of the business. 
Through Sonderborg were brought waggon-loads 
of wounded, most of whom were struck about the 
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head, for they had stood behind earthworks, ex* 
posing as little a9 possible to the enemy. They bore 
their sufFerings with heroic fortitude. I saw one 
unfortunate man raise himself for an instant to salute 
the passing General, and another, whose injury was 
most shockiag, seemed only anxious to support a 
comrade s broken leg upon the jolting drive. About 
one hundred and forty Danes were killed or disabled, 
and more than two hundred captured in the outposts. 
Of Prussians there must have been a larger number 
destroyed. For a reconnaissance in force, the 
movement on Easter Monday was unnecessarily 
extended, and we learnt in April how different a 
grand assault would have been. General Gerlach 
issued an order of the day which spoke of the 
enemy's attempt to trace a parallel before No. VI. 
Many who witnessed all that occurred were puzzled 
what to think, merely advancing this proposition, 
that it is gratifying to the martial instincts of our 
nature to give our enemy a good dose of projectiles 
and to see him retreat crestfallen. 

The Prussian prisoners (mostly Poles of a Posen 
regiment) excited great interest in the town. They 
were brought, with but a small escort, to the 
Raadhuus (hotel-de^ville) and there immured, their 
round boyish faces peeping out from . the upper 
windows at a crowd of good-natured Danish soldiers, 
who had gathered to witness this unusual show. 
From where I sat in my lodging, I could see French 
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rolls, oranges, and cigars, tossed, up to the prisoners * 
or some stalwart bearded fellow would climb into a 
cart, that he might hand them a portion of his own 
ration. The Prussians, on their part, always bowed 
politely before they retired to discuss their victuals. 
It was said by these lads that they had gone astray in 
the dark, or would have done something better against 
Dybbol Hill. Their testimony, however, leant 
rather in support of my opinion, that the affair was 
a blundering reconnaissance, with a faint hope of 
surprising the Danish works. The room where I 
sat watching how generously the prisoners were 
treated has disappeared for ever. That quaint old 
Town Hall, in which they stood, is reduced to 
four bare walls. But, when visiting Sonderborg 
long afterwards and explaining its ruins to an 
English friend, the scene on that rainy evening of 
March 28th rose vividly before me. How women 
had collected to stare at captive Preusserney and 
children were held up that they might see over 
grown people's heads. How one party after another 
of smiling soldiers strolled down to look at their 
prisoners, bringing so many eatables as to endanger 
the health of these last. How my landlord rubbed 
his hands, and sold bread which was immediately 
taken acro3s the way and thrown in at the Town 
Hall windows, his baby girl toddling up to me the 
while with a statement in the prettiest lisping Danish 
that " German was prisoner." 
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Then, despite of adverse weather, we had music 
in the street. People marched about, arm in arm, 
singing lustily. The band played Den tappre Land- 
soldat as a matter of course, together with Kong 
Christian (their national anthem), and this new 
song for the army, which struck me as very 
spirited : — 

Aix — ^'Na skal yi nok atter med Preusserne slaaes.'' 

" Now march we again with the PmsaianB to fight, 
And tell os the reason, if any, 
Should weaken onr hands when they strike for the right, 

Though we be so few to so many. 
Now fairly in battle the cause shall be tried, 
Diplomacy's papers we fling them aside, 
As the thunder and flashing of cannon declare. 
When smoke-clouds hang low on the quivering air. 
• Cometh help in your need,* 
Hath it wisely been said ; 
Not by word, but by deed, 
Shall the Germans be stayed. 
And well fight with three cheers 
For onr Land, and our King, and the Grown that he wears I 

'' At home in our village my beautiful bride 
The war and my absence is weeping. 
And oft, in the church, prays that Heaven may guide 

My steps, and may grant me safe keeping. 
From wounds and disasters I fain would be free, 
But Denmark, my dearest, hath claims upon me ; 
In hedge or in garden no roses will grow 
Whilst Prussians march past as our insolent foe. 
' Cometh help in your need,* d^. 
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** I learned m a boy, fena the old folks eit kom«^ 
To loTe both my King aad his ruling; 
And growing to manhood I qmickly haye eome 

A sweetheart to choose without sehooling. 
Yet, spite of my lore for the dear ones who etay. 
When to whistUng bullets Vth trtanping away, 
They all shall deelare, when the battle is won, 
That duty to Denmark IVe loyally done I 
• Oometh help in yonr need,' ^. 

•'And now wffl I H^t « a Jloldler sd bold, 
Treat safety and life as a trifle ; 
Lflit Germans eome on, they shall And wis om hM 

Our ground with the bayonet and rifle I 
Ah, onoe in the batde, I aee myself take 
Some scampish inrader and gltn him » sbake. 
Hurrah I that will be sooh a gjorions jest^ 
To kick throngii enr portsls tiie nnbiddea gneell 
^Oomeih h^ in yottr need,' 
Hath it wisely been saJd ; 
Not by word, but by deed. 
Shall the Germans be stayed. 
And we'll Bght willi three ^eem 
For our Land, and our Eing, and the Oro^wn that he wears I" 

On Easter Monday we were laore cheerfiil and 
elated than at any other time during the siege. 
Over-estimating the extent of the battle as we did, 
and thinking that a serious assault had been repulsed, 
it appeared for a moment as though the Danes might 
be able to hold out until the Conference should bring 
an armistice. Those joyous groups that sang in 
Sbnderborg streets were but declaring, without 
reserve, a feeling shared, I believe, at the moment 
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by their superiors. Even General Gerlach — ^though 
i& his order of the day he adopted a tone which the 
younger and more sanguine sjints considered too 
moderate — >^was evidently well pleased with what had 
occurred. In that order he praised a regiment of 
Slesvigers for their steadiness. This regiment had 
m It many German-speaking men, but^ nevertheless, 
fought gallandy against the Prussians. At Fredericia 
there had been complaints of the Slesvig infantry, 
pivho it was stated could not be trusted, and General 
Lunding, by way of precaution, formed the South 
Slesvigers among them into an ^^ army works corps." 
They "grumbled bitterly at being deprived of their 
rank ts combatants, some of them shed(fing tears. 
Yet Lunding was thought to have acted righdy in 
putting temptation out of the men's way. The 
Slesvig regiment on Ak was more lucky, and came 
through with its character unquestioned. So much 
for the disaffection amongst King Christian's South 
Slesvig subjects, of which German organs spoke so 
complacently. If France were tO'4norrow at the feet 
of Germany — ^a speculation preposterous enough in 
its way--**a few Alsatians might remember that they 
were *^ Deutsci geannt^ a feeling quite unknown 
whilst France is great and powerful. Adversity 
«everely tests the loyalty of borderers. Christian IX. 
<could only otxt his army hard knocks, with the 
glory of %hting one to five upon every occasion. 
Thus, when General Gerlach complimented a Slesvig 
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regiment for its conduct, there was especial meaning 
in phrases so common from a commander-in-chief. 
The Army fully appreciated the force of his words. 
Danish soldiers are intelligent beyond most others, 
and they were quite capable of understanding the 
causes of the war. 

Several days went by, producing no important 
change either at Dybb<51 or in Sonderborg. A certain 
amount of shelling from Broagerland against the Hill 
gave employment to the working parties in repairing 
their redoubts. Some shots were directed upon 
No. VI., but, as a rule, I. and II. received all the 
damage. In our front there were threatening 
symptoms, which told that Prussian engineers had 
begun to construct batteries and to creep forward 
with elaborate approaches. At Sandbjerg Skov and 
at Storskov, opposite Ronhave, there was thought to 
be a concealed pontoon-train for crossing the Sound. 
If so, it was kept very quiet. The Danish works 
fired at rare intervals against Broagerland, or the 
approaches near Dybbbl village, and both armies had 
their videttes so much in advance as to occasion 
frequent small encounters. One of these single 
combats was quite Homeric in its catastrophe. After 
a severe struggle of many minutes, it resulted in 
victory for the Dane, who, fearing that his story 
would be scouted, dragged the lifeless German into 

camp. I tell this under correction of Captain , 

that toughest and readiest of light weights, who 
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commanded the outposts by night throughout the 
siege, and never had a scratch. He was relieved at 
breakfast-time on April 1 8th, and so lost an oppor- 
tunity of distinction to which he had eagerly looked 
forward. 

I walked one afternoon along the shore of Vem- 
mingbund until arrived in the line of No. I., and had 
a curious sensation in hearing the Broager shells fly 
above me towards the hill-side. Unless a chance 
shot had fallen short, there was no danger. The 
flash and pufF of white smoke were followed by that 
detestable scream of a passing shell. I looked at the 
redoubts, and saw dust plentifully scattered from one 
of them. It was over for the moment. Out popped 
those who had been stooping for shelter until 
another flash should warn them back. By my calcu- 
lation, it took about ten seconds, for the shell to 
come from Broagerland to the top of Dybbbl Hill, 
and nearly fifteen seconds for it to reach to the 
highest part of Sbnderborg. A man could always 
make sure of getting under cover if he saw the gun 
fired, and this was why the Hill was better than the 
town, where you saw nothing and trusted to chance. 
This is running on too fast. We are to treat of the 
bombardment of Sonderborg in a future chapter* 

And so March went out with a gleam of sun- 
shine, and April was ushered in by hail and wind. 
Some of the Englishry had boated and bathed in 
Alssundy although it must be confessed that they had 
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to abandon the latter premature attempt after a sing^ 
dip. There ivere reports that the enemy had been 
reinforced, that hid pontoons would really do great 
things before long, and that if they foiled to arose 
the Somid there was plenty of trouble in store for 
Dybbbl Hill from batfieries erected on its land ^ide. 
No one expected the least danger to Sonderberg, and 
the inhabitants retired to rest on the evei^g of AprH 
Tst with perfect confidence. It was faied to be their 
last night at hoitie for a long while. 

t had inirited a choice drde of friends Co take cea 
with me at my lodging. We met in the beer's best 
front room, brilliantly lighted for i^e occasioft* My 
landlord gave ns some delicious native cakes, hot 
from the oven, and his neat-handed daughter made a 
capital waitress. There were large glasses and 
small, cups and mugs, bottles of every siise, an enter- 
tainer who can vouch for having done his best, and 
guests who made themselves most agreeable* Some 
of our Englishmen had gone, but we stfll cot»kt«d a 
goodly number — ^two or three whose words faave 
been read by thousands in the old Country who will 
never know them personally ; a Rented Frenchman, 
recently the victim of Prussian persecution in Slesvig ; 
light-heaned amateurs, ready to be killed in pursuit 
of knowledge ; and Danes who had come to see 
how Britons make merry. After loyal and patriotic 
toasts, we drank ** the Danish Army," responded to 
by Captdn . "The ladies of Sondeiborg'* 
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called Herr to his feet, and then the gallant 

Captain's health was received with musical honours. 
In a word, our revels were protracted until ten 
o'clock, until the bugles had sounded the retreat, and 
the streets were deserted, and the inhabitants of 
Sbnderborg were buried in tranquil slumber. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

THE BOMBARDMENT OF SONDERBORG. 

** The banting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the dashing blade, 
And ever and anon, in tones of thnnder. 
The diapason of the cannonade. 

** Is it, O man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature's sweet and kindly Toices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies ?'* 

Longfellow. 

Most countries, claiming to be civilised, have a 
code of military honour which requires a general to 
give due and sufficient notice before he opens fire 
upon an unfortified town. If towns stand in the 
way they are, perforce, destroyed, just as ships are 
sunk and men are killed, for war has many stem 
necessities. But to burn a place full of non- 
combatants, without explicit warning, can only be 
regarded as a barbarous excess. I will admit that 
when cannon of long range were planted on Broager- 
land it became evident that Marshal Wrangel could 
demolish Sonderborg at any moment. What then ? 
A besieging commander does not in his summons 
state as a scientific fact that he possesses destructive 
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batteries, but he rather declares his intention of 
using such batteries for purposes of destruction. 
The few shells discharged into Sonderborg on 
March 15th were explained to have been intended 
merely for the shipping, and, accordingly, the Sbn- 
derborgers either returned to their houses or remained 
in them. It is idle to say that that which happened 
on March 15th constituted a valid notice for April 
2nd, and quite untrue to assert that women and 
children " had been removed," and that the town 
was a " mere barrack." When that luckless Satur- 
day dawned upon Sonderborg the place contained a 
population of some thousands, without counting the 
soldiers. Persons of all ages were living in their 
usual abodes, and not a breath of warning had 
reached the public ear. How little General Gerlach 
expected a bombardment (save against Dybbol Hill) 
may be judged from the fact that the head-quarters 
and hospital were not removed until an hour after 
the enemy's intention became unmistakable. 

April 2nd began, like other days of the siege, 
with a cannonade against Dybbol Hill from Broager- 
land, and against the enemy's works, in their front, 
from Dybbol Hill. "We had the accustomed boom- 
ing and muttering of artillery, which grew louder 
every hour. There was a flag of truce between the 
outposts at noon, for burying some dead of Easter 
Monday, Broagerland firing meanwhile, as it often 
did on these occasions. My friends, who went out 
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to meet the enemy's parkmentaire, saw how respect- 
fully the Danes behaved towards the dead Prussians. 
Five or six bodies were interred upon the slope of 
the Hill. Not an article was stolen. The money 
was left in their pockets, the clothes in their knap- 
sacks, which were buried with them, a soldier who 
emptied the brandy-flask on one of the bodies being 
reproved by his companions ; and then a little cross 
was placed above the enemies' grave. Sdll not a 
word of warning ! 

The sound of firing became incessant as the after<- 
noon drew on. I had been walking earlier in the 
day, and dined with a portly gentleman who also 
stayed at the baker's. Our twelve o'clock dinner 
was over. My companion, having uttered a courteous 
" Velbekomme !" had gone forth to his business, and 
I seated myself at my usual table by the window to 
write. There was the Raadhuus, no longer tenanted 
by prisoners (they had been removed to Copen^ 
hagen), and the narrow street with its train of 
baggage-waggons, farmers' carts, and led horses, 
blocking each other at frequent intervals. Some 
soldiers trudged past carrying a wounded man. It 
was strange to see one brought that way, as they 
always came up another road from the bridges. 
Then the waggons ceased to appear. A horse or 
two trotted by, with ears erect and eyes staring in 
terror. The foot-passengers seemed greatly agi- 
tated. What could it be? Ah, listen! Nearer 
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and nearer those dull heavy crashes, that rattle 
everything on the sideboard. My landlord's daugh- 
ter rushes into the room weeping, " So shoot they 
from Broager !" is her startling announcement, as a 
crash close at hand makes the trembling household 
groan with anxiety. A noise outside drew us to 
the window. An explosion just opposite had scat- 
tered everybody right and left. Directly after a pair 
of horses tore by at full speed, their waggon jump- 
ing behind them. I saw that we were being shelled 
in earnest, and hurried out to gather news. It was 
a dreadful scene I Women shrieking, cannon roar- 
ing (for they had redoubled their vigour across the 
Sound), and above all the frequent boom of bursting 
projectiles. 

May Heaven protect our quiet English towns 
from ever knowing what it is to be bombarded ! 
The cries of children n^iingled with their mothers' 
hysterical sobs ; young men led away aged people, 
whose poor old feet tottered under them. Shouts 
and screams greeted each rush of a shell overhead, 
and horses plunged madly about to make the danger 
still greater. Bodies fearfully mangled, but yet alive, 
were carried past. Sights which, let us hope, most 
of my readers will never even imag^e were wit-^ 
nessed by those crowded muddy streets of Sonder- 
borg. Here came sick persons on stretchers, or 
children clinging with frightened faces to some elder 
brother, who tried to brave it out for their sakes. 
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Carts with furniture and luggage choked every 
avenue of escape, moving slowly away from the 
burning town. Now a group collected at some 
comer scatters with strange rapidity; they throw 
themselves upon the ground, or crouch behind the 
nearest building, as a shell goes whistling against 
roof and chimney to burst with a crash that tears 
everything to pieces within its influence. Perhaps 
there follow piercing cries from the wounded ; but 
generally, the shock being over, work recommences 
in nervous haste. I must praise the noble conduct 
of many Danish soldiers, who assisted their civilian 
friends with what little property it was possible to 
remove in the confusion. Young recruits, with 
kind smiling encouragement, brought infants out of 
danger, whilst the poor weary mother would tear- 
fully walk beside them. A couple of girls appeared 
supporting an old lady, whose sight had failed her ; 
they were instantly relieved by the nearest military, 
their grandmother being fairly lifted up and carried 
off between two yellow-haired giants of the Guard. 

But duty must be done under the worst of circum- 
stances. Colunms of infantry moved by with slow, 
steady tread ; ammunition-waggons were driven, as 
best their frightened teams would allow, towards the 
bridge ; and at its regular time a brass band played 
before General Gerlach's quarters. 

Neutrals having no exemption from damage by 
belligerent shot, it was evident that my lodging at 
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the obligiag baker's must be for a time aban- 
doned. I found him in much distress about his wife 
and family, who had either to risk destruction by 
remaining in Sbnderborg or to walk out into the 
country, with no shelter available for many miles. 
My slender wardrobe was hastily packed and 
strapped upon my shoulders ; the bill was paid ; 
and the baker was entreated to be wise and fly. On 
going there somewhat later I discovered that this 
advice had been taken, and the pretty baby of two 
years, with her innocent Danish prattle, may live to 
tell far-off generations how she saw the great fight 
against German oppression. 

Passing up the street, through scenes the most 
distressing, I ascended to the hill behind Sonderborg, 
from which a magnificent view was obtainable. 
Clouds of smoke rolled thickly over the Danish 
works, drifted across Vemmingbund, and made a 
fine clear evening appear positively stormy. The 
sun went down amid strange effects, like one of the 
wildest of Turner's pictures. Heaped-up masses of 
vapour, tossed into every possible shape, came 
sweeping down before a strong wind ; the constant 
flashes of artillery darted vividly forth from under 
this quickly-shifting curtain ; and, as night drew on, 
the flames of burning houses added their dismal 
glare to complete the horrors of the hour. Prussian 
cannon thundering against the Hill were answered 
by the Danish batteries. Huts and barracks near 

M 
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each redoubt blazed fiercely, and shells aimed at the 
floating bridges fell hissing into Alssund. Twenty- 
five shots per minute from all sides was a fair 
average, being at the rate of several thousand for 
the whole afternoon. Of these' only a few were 
discharged from Broagerland upon Sonderborg ; 
some say nine hundred, others two or three hun- 
dred. Yet what suffering and nusery they caused ! 
infinitely more, as nught have been expected, than 
the far greater number which fell among ditches and 
earthworks on Dybbol Hill. 

Though such was Saturday night, there were many 
incidents of a less gloomy character. Early in the 
evening I visited my old friends at Herr Sorensen's, 
and found them at tea. Although a shell had fallen 
in their back-yard, the father scorned to run away, 
and his daughters therefore remained as if nothing 
were the matter. I shared their meal, had a chat 
with some officers who dropped in, and wondered at 
the coolness with which everybody took it. The 
young ladies were crying with pity for the poor 
wretches who had been carried past, and seemed to 
forget that they themselves might be killed at any 

moment. In the home of Frbken , the belle of 

Sonderborg, the family was also full of sympathy 
for others, and reckless about its own safety. One 
shop was open so late as nine o'clock, and I bought 
some trifling articles from a boy whose eyes were 
ready to spring out of his head with all he had seen. 
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So many litde anecdotes might be told of this event- 
ful evening as to require a separate volume. There 
were plenty of narrow escapes, among them an 
adventure which befell the Head-Quarters' Staff. A 
shell struck the building in which they were stationed, 
and, penetrating its roof, exploded with tremendous 
force. That large upper room, described on a pre- 
vious occasion, with clerks busily writing at long 
tables, and aides-de-camp sauntering about, was 
suddenly filled by smoke and dust. Every window- 
pane was cracked, and plaster fell broken from the 
ceiling. The first impression of each man was that 
all his friends had been blown away ; but, as things 
became clearer, they found, strange to say, that 
nobody was hurt. This neighbourhood was very 
dangerous, for the Prussian gunners had got the 
exact range of the Raadhuus, Post Office, and 
Head-Quarters (all standing together), and they 
demolished everything near them. I returned twice 
to my lodging after the baker had gone. The first 
visit discovered it to be uninjured, with the rooms 
dark and silent. The next showed me a heap of 
ruins. 

The Reimuth Hotel, standing far up town, offered 
tolerable safety to an English colony of amateurs and 
correspondents. Nor were we only Englishmen at 

the hotel, for Colonel , a distinguished French 

officer, presently joined us, wrapped himself in his 
cloak, and went fast asleep. The rest sat writing or 
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talking, or listening to the rain outside, to the howUng 
gale that shook our windows, and to the familiar 
banging and crashing of shells. They seldom reached 
very near, for we were a quarter of a mile from the 
focus of destruction. Still there was something wild 
and exciting in that night of bombardment which 
none of us are likely to forget. It must have been 
three o'clock a.m. before the whole party was slum- 
bering ; and I can answer that one of them started 
in his dreams, seeing fifty Sbnderborgs and fivescore 
Broagerlands tumbling over each other. 

** And what, after all, were the casualties of April 
2nd?" I hear asked by statistically-minded critics. 
The question is natural, so shall be frankly answered. 
It must be first explained that many of the shocking 
sights on the Saturday evening, over which a veil 
has been partially drawn, were due to the necessary 
bringing of wounded men from Dybbbl. Poor 
fellows ! In the confusion which prevailed it was 
impossible to take them quickly out of danger. The 
overworked hospital orderlies, with perspiration 
streaming down their faces, toiled along, indifferent 
to shells, and only anxious to spare their burden an 
additional pang. Some cases were taken in waggons, 
but others, more frightfully injured, had to be carried 
by hand the whole way. Then the sick from Son- 
derborg military hospitals were removed whilst the 
tumult was at its height, and private families were 
troubled with the care of aged and invalid members. 
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Add to this the efforts which small householders 
made to save some remnant of property, and you 
have a broad outline of the miseries inflicted upon a 
town by suddenly bombarding it — miseries which a 
word of warning would have greatly mitigated. 
" But your figures ? your list of casualties ?" cries 
the man of arithmetical mind. Very few civilians 
were killed outright or seriously wounded, although 
many were slightly hit, and many afterwards sank 
under the hardships they then endured. I heard that 
only twenty or thirty lost their lives ; another account 
made the number even lower. I am certain that two 
non-combatants were knocked over and very badly 
hurt, for I saw them myself. We had it also on 
good authority that a woman recently confined 
expired of terror, and that people were missing who 
had last been seen near buildings which were crum- 
bled to atoms. Several soldiers were killed and 
wounded in the town, and about a hundred on 
Dybbol Hill. Enough of such dreary reckoning ! 
The enemy fired on Sonderborg whilst it was fully 
inhabited and without proper notice. 

April 3rd opened dull and rainy, with an occa- 
sional shell from Broagerland into the town. We 
found that our hotel was packing up its crockery, 
and declined to supply anything but beer, so the 
party of foreigners, retreated to Augustenborg and 
Horup Hav. This movement was quickened by a 
furious cannonade, which commenced towards mid- 
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day, the Prussians sending five shells a minute 
against Sonderborg. I went with some of my 
friends to Hbrup Hav, and slept on board a British 
merchant steamer. We afterwards secured the 
smallest of lodgings at Ulkebbl, a village on the 
road to Augustenborg. 

Als was covered with fugitives. They dragged 
their furniture with them in barrows, in hand-trucks, 
on their backs — any way that would save it from 
destruction. The cottages, for miles around, were 
thronged to an extent that must have bred fever, had 
the weather been warm. One met continually with 
peaceable-looking travellers, whose arms were in 
slings, or heads tied up, or faces plastered. They 
seemed proud of their injuries ; and these luckless men, 
with every scrap of property destroyed, behaved so 
quietly and displayed so much resignation as to 
deserve respectful pity. How can anybody remember 
such things and not speak of them indignantly, when 
Prussia has had the audacity to demand her war- 
expenses ? If justice had been done, the Government 
of Berlin should not only have learned to regard its 
neighbour's landmark, but have been obliged to pay 
in ready money for its barbarous experiment in 
gunnery. 

Marshal Wrangel, or whoever held command in 
front of Dybbbl on April 2nd, committed a crime, 
and, according to the dictum of Talleyrand, was 
guilty of something worse. The bombardment. 
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occurring as it did, was a blunder. No attempt to 
cross Alssund took place in the wind and rain of 
that Saturday night. Dybbbl Hill was unassailed, 
save by long-range detonators, and the burning of 
Sonderborg resulted in nothing beyond wretchedness 
and ruin to its inhabitants. Had Wrangel reserved 
his fire until April 1 8th, he might have caused such 
confusion in their rear as to deprive the Danes at the 
same time both of the Island and of the Hill. As it 
was. General Gerlach shifted his abode to Ulkebbl ; 
a road was cut by which the Danish troops ap- 
proached their floating bridges without passing down 
the High-street of Sonderborg ; and, for most prac- 
tical purposes, the siege of Dybbbl was unaffected. 

This siege began on April 2nd to assume the 
peculiar character that it afterwards maintained. 
The defenders saw trenches and parallels creeping 
towards them, whilst an overwhelming discharge of 
rifled cannon came by degrees to smash and silence 
everything on the Hill. In another week Dybbbl 
made scarcely any reply to its assailants. The 
strength which it had acquired in the period of spade- 
work was entirely removed, and the struggle entered 
^ upon that third stage already briefly alluded to, when 
matters came to a desperate pass with the Danish 
garrison. On the day of Sbnderborg's bombard- 
ment, however, the redoubts sust^ned little damage, 
although an immense number of shells was thrown 
into them. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A DANISH PARSONAGE. 

" The serrice past, around the pious man 
With steady zeal each honest rustic ran ; 
E*en children followed with endearing wile, 
And plucVd his gown to share the good man's smile.** 

Goldsmith. 

Not a league from the bustle and din of war — 
from the glorious two hundred acres of Dybbbl 
Hill and the battered houses of Sonderborg — ^lay the 

quiet Prsestegaard (Priest's court) of . With 

its trees and its garden, its view over Augustenborg 
Fjord, and a straggling village of thatch-roofed 
cottages around, it was a very pretty spot. There 
was a great stable-yard behind, with a bam of 
immense size on one side, some sheds on the other, 
and the wall of the kitchen-garden completing the 
square. Swallowed up and eclipsed by its rustic 
belongings, stood the mansion of the Danish 
minister. The rooms were low, but elegantly 
furnished ; the staircase plain and unpretending. 
My friend had a good library, which he removed 
out of harm's way, and his walls were hung with 
prints and pictures. A French window opened upon 
the neatest of gravel-walks. Then came a well-kept 
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lawn and several flower-beds, and beyond the quick- 
set hedge was the high road. 

I first knew Pastor when his house was 

crowded with military guests. They gathered round 
the supper-table and filled the drawing-room; re- 
turned at night tired and hungry, or started in the 
morning for their various duties with a laughing 
adieu to the kindly host. Some who thus went forth 
were brought back cold and stiff; others, in course 
of time, were summoned elsewhere. His guests 
frequently changed, and one body of orderlies, who 
had clanked about the stable-yard and joked with 
the maids, gave place to the next as events moved 
on. At my last visit an armistice had reduced the 
number of officers who stayed in the Praestegaard. 
Yet the pastor seemed just as intensely himself, and 
no more so, as he had whilst danger threatened, and 
whilst the enemy's cannon could be heard above the 
service in church. No alarm sufficed to quell the 
courage of that genial, patriotic village priest, and no 
commotion, however exciting, to disorganise his 
simple household. The pet horses, the favourite 
dogs, and the tame animals of every sort, lived and 
flourished as though nothing were going forward. 
Their master would show them to a stranger with 
pride, would call his horse into the passage to eat 
bread from his hand, or take the little terrier on his 
knee, and hold it up for admiration. In-doors was 
the tender sympathising wife. I might say the 
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" dear old lady" if a few more years had passed 
over her head, for she is on that gentle descent 
which none who know her will style the " wrong 
side of fifty." Sorry for the Danes, and too kind- 
hearted to be very bitter against the Prussians — 
though she wished these last had never troubled 
Denmark — she did all that a woman could to make 
things comfortable for the brave fellows that assem- 
bled at her board. How beloved were both Pastor 

and his wife among their neighbours ! She 

once came to see the humble people where I then 
lodged. A queen could not have been better 
received ! This homage was offered to an elderly 
person in black, who appeared to know all their 
story, and who spoke with them like an equal. Her 
husband was absolute lord of the village. He 
walked, smiling, from one cottage to another, chatted 
with the men about farming — he is a strong agricul- 
turist — patted the children, and asked the mothers 
whether " little Christian was recovered of his cold ?" 
or " baby had cut her teeth ?'* A cheerful remark 
for every passer-by, and a polite bow to all who 
saluted him, were with this good man habitual. 

I thought as I sat in church, with Pastor 

preaching earnestly to a grave attentive congregation, 
of a familiar and honoured head which had gone 
down to its last resting-place in my own country, of 
a manner so like the worthy Dane's, and a voice more 
musical. There was something very fine in the 
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effect of that energetic sermon. To me it lost much 
of its force from being imperfectly understood, but 
I listened with pleasure, if only because of the 
preacher's tone and gesture. A funeral in the 
picturesque churchyard, where tall trees cast their 
shadows upon a group of villagers who surrounded 
the grave, and where a psalm was rudely sung after 
the old covenanting plan, showed me the pastor 
fulfilling another part of his office. He was grand 
and impressive here, as he had been whilst preaching. 
A man who could come forward in priestly dignity 
at one moment, and display, perhaps, in the next the 
most jovial good-humour. 

There are graves in that narrow burial-ground 
which tell how Denmark has fought before against 
German invaders. Yonder cross, so thickly grown 
with ivy, is above the brother of a lieutenant with 
whom I have spoken not an hour ago. That next 
monument, with the Swedish flag reverently pre- 
served at its comer, marks where a volunteer of 
1849 lies interred. Als had become hallowed to the 
Danes by all the blood they had given to keep it. 

What wonder Pastor had decided political 

opinions ? 

He wears a Dannebrog order upon his breast, 
looking strange to English eyes in company of the 
cassock and ruff. He will talk by the hour of 
Denmark's rights in Slesvig,. being straightforward 
and outspoken in political matters. When Dybbbl 
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had been taken, and we expected Wrangel to appear 

some fine morning across Alssund, Pastor 

stood firm, like a brave minister of religion as he is. 
** I will not desert my flock," was his only answer to 
the advice that he should avoid the Prussians by 
withdrawing. The good wife was sent away ; so 
were the books and plate. " All my treasures," 
said he, ** and she the greatest of them !" But the 
priest remained among his people, walked kind and 
smiling through the village when everybody was in a 
state of panic, and the parsonage was still a hos- 
pitable refuge for those whose dwellings had been 

burnt. An Englishman called on Pastor at 

this time, and was invited to dine with him daily so 
long as he remained in the neighbourhood. *^ Come 
daily to dinner!" was the dear old gentleman's 
greeting. And then, thinking that his accent in our 
language might have made the sentence indistinct — 
*' Come," said he, " day after day !" 

The trees and the garden, the huge bam behind, 
and the dusty road in front — ^how vividly they rise to 
my mind ! After an armistice had ended any imme- 
diate fear of attack, I found our Prastegaard the 
same as ever. Its village was greatly changed. 
Instead of crowding soldiers that lodged in every 
house, and a little field-hospital established at the 
comer of the road, there was only a stray lounger in 
uniform, who had come from the encampment near 
Vollerup. Dead horses had been laid in the meadow 
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by the Post Office. These were now buried out of 
sight. What was formerly a place of busy activity 
had become subdued and peaceful. Turn aside with 
us as we arrive, hot and dusty, from Hbrup Hav, 
where no carriage could be secured, and see the 

unaltered aspect of things round Pastor . 

Leaves had come out upon the trees, and the garden 
was full of flowers ; otherwise, for aught in our 
host's manner, it was early April again. He pressed 
the two English travellers to remain with him as 
long as they could. He patted his favourite dog, 
and showed with pleasure how the lawn had grown 
fresh and green. There was a fund of life and 
enjoyment, of heartiness and goodness about him, 
which made it immaterial whether war raged close 
at hand or not. We sat at a smaller table, because 
there were fewer guests, and our kind hostess had 
not returned. But the house was full of cheerful- 
ness as before, and the soldier inmates were treated 
with frank sympathising hospitality. Shall I tell of 
the early hours and the simple fare ? Fancy it, ye 
luxurious denizens of country seats at home ! Up 
at five, breakfast soon after six, a middle-day dinner 
of only two courses, when even young officers 
seemed to think wine a superfluity, supper punctually 
at seven, and every one retired for the night by nine 
o'clock ! 

You open your windows at what, to British 
habits, appears the first cock-crow, and hear a 
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clinking of garden-tools. It is the handsome Lieu- 
tenant who read so diligently yesterday afternoon, 
and who will be occupied with his books again 
to-day when it grows unpleasantly warm for out- 
door labour. Then comes a step on the gravel- 
walk, and a cheery voice that wishes the Lieutenant 
" Good morning !" and a sound of playful dogs that 
scamper about amid encouragement from their owner, 

for— 

"• On his morning rounds the master 
Goes to see how all things fare." 

Hurry over your toilet, degenerate Englishman, and 
join the party at breakfast ! 

Our visit is at an end, though he presses us to 
stay, and we are loath to depart. A waggon stands 
at the door, with prancing horses and obedient mili- 
tary driver. The pastor and the Danish officers 
come out to see us off; there is hand-shaking and 
bowing, a cordial " FarvelT from all present, and 
the vehicle moves forward. His companions draw 
back into the house, leaving the benevolent face and 
broad figure of our host to fill the doorway. Among 
his dogs, with a kind smile for them and a fatherly 
benediction for us, he is left out of view. The 
waggon trots briskly away. One more glimpse of 
that pretty thatched parsonage, half hidden by 
waving branches, as we turn sharply into the road ; 
then on through dust and sunshine to Horup Hav. 
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A few weeks after this Als was conquered, and 

Pastor shared the fate of fourscore Danish 

clergymen in North Slesvig. He was driven from 
the parish which had looked up to him for thirty 
years, and his parsonage was disposed of by an alien 
invader. I met my old friend in Copenhagen when 
the summer days were waning; he looked graver 
than before, and well he might ; but at the moment 
of our meeting the genial smile shone upon his face, 
the grasp of his hand was as hearty, and the tone of 
his voice as cheerful, as when he welcomed strangers 
to his hospitable home. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE GATHERING CLOUD. 

'* Or seen the deep fermenting tempest brewed 

In the grim eyening sky/' 

Thomson. 

The first week in April had commenced with 
rainy boisterous weather, but it soon grew per- 
fectly fine. There was not much wind. The 
mornings broke calm and misty ; the evenings were 
long] and bright. Great-coats, which had been a 
blessing in winter-time, were now only an encum- 
brance as they appeared strapped round the top 
of the soldier s knapsack. Dust lay thick upon 
the roads, or rose in choking eddies when a carriage 
passed. From our lodging at Ulkebol we often 
made excursions to Sbnderborg — ^in fact, it was our 
daily walk. If all the party did not stroll there at 
once, they inevitably gravitated towards the Reimuth 
Hotel sooner or later. Here was gossip to be had 
concerning the siege, and beer for those who 
desired it, and a smile from Pauline — ^that nattiest of 
barmaids — for everybody. 

The enemy had continued at intervals to shoot 
against the town, which was now reduced to a 
pitiful condition. A visit one night to its principal 
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Street gave me a strong impression of the imposing 
effect which such scenes may sometimes present. 
All hurry and confusion were over long ago. The 
few wandering inhabitants who appeared in sight 
had either saved their valuables or hopelessly lost 
them, and only sought to carry away heavy goods 
which by chance remained uninjured. On both 
sides were heaps of dreary ruin, a tall chimney 
standing here and there among crumbled walls and 
smoking embers. Those buildings which still re- 
tained distinguishable shape bore fearful traces of 
Prussian shelling. Broken window-frames, doors 
smashed in, and roofs knocked off were the rule, 
whilst few indeed had escaped some serious damage. 
When seen by day there was nothing but gloomy 
devastation where once was the centre of a thriving 
town. As I now saw it, the deserted street glowed 
with a lurid light from several burning shops just 
below my snug room at the baker's. That room 
had utterly gone, not three feet of its wall remaining, 
and the hotel next door was equally destroyed. Red 
flames burst up through the rafters of these blazing 
houses until every surrounding part was brilliantly 
illuminated ; the weapons of sentries gleamed fit- 
fully as they kept their dangerous watch ; and fire- 
men stood out as shadowy giants against a wildly 
flaring background. This spectacle would have 
been simply very grand to a traveller recently arrived ; 
but when I remembered what agony and despair the 

N 
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now empty street had witnessed two days before, a 
host of dismal phantoms seemed again to croach and 
scream as each hissing shell flew over them. The 
mangled forms were once more carried past on 
stretchers, and a vivid recollection of Saturday's 
bombardment deepened immeasurably the effect of 
this night's conflagration. Happily, it mattered not 
how many shot might come from Broagerland to 
complete the barbarous work. An alarm of ap- 
proaching " grenades," as they called them, caused 
the few stray passengers to disperse with practised 
alacrity, and if die terrible projectile came it exploded 
amongst unpeopled rubbish. We looked in at the 
hotel, where diey certainly did a good business in 
one down-stairs room, having abandoned the rest 
of the premises from fear of being burned out. 
Although chance shells had fallen beyond it, this 
particular house escaped damage, being apparendy 
on the extreme verge of cannon-range from Broager- 
land, and if the landlord had held on resolutely to 
his post he might soon have become wealthy. 
Leaving the dismanded hotel behind us, we walked 
home to Ulkebol dirough a calm beautiful night, 
thousands of stars above contrasting strangely with 
the fierce glow which rose from the burning town. 

There was constant firing against Dybbol Hill 
from the guns in its front and from Broagerland. 
"Waggon-loads of wounded men were brought over 
bridges and taken to Augustenborg. It was touching 
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to see the grave determiaation of all ranks, that, come 
what might, they would obey their country's com- 
mand, and die, if need be, under the Dannebrog. 
No hope of pay, which here was trifling, no love 
of war — for the troops of General Gerlach would 
individually far rather have been at home — ^but a 
sense of duty alone kept diese soldiers together. Day 
after day they saw their comrades torn to pieces by 
German shells ; the Hill was swept by a fearful cross- 
fire ; and yet its defenders were stubbornly cheerful. 
On April 8th or 9th — I forget which — ^there was 
a lull in the firing, and I seized this opportunity for 
visiting Dybbbl Hill, as every succeeding day made 
it more difficult to do so. Both bridges were still 
secure. Lines of netting, boomed out across the 
Sound, protected them from drifting torpedoes, and 
as yet the Broager cannon made very wild practice 
against them. One shell, however, cut away part 
of the lower bridge handrail, while another flew 
just above it and sank a barge between the two. 
But though scouts on the head of Broagerland could 
see everything with telescopes, their friends who 
manned the Prussian batteries were shut out of sight 
by the shoulder of Dybbbl Hill, and until some 
change occurred there was little danger to these 
important bridges. Passing along the familiar road, 
I could observe nothing of forts or trenches, so 
dense was the fog. A curious effect of conflicting 
sounds followed each rattling discharge, for the rival 
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batteries were not entirely silent, and shells went 
howling through the mist, so that one became 
puzzled as to who had fired them, Dybbbl mill 
could be dimly seen, and the ground behind it was 
fairly ploughed up by crossing lines of fire. The 
first came over Vemmingbund, flanking the Danish 
position ; the second plunged straight in at us from 
Wrangel's new works by Dybbbl village ; and a third 
was beginning to make itself felt from batteries on 
the Prussian left, in front of No. X. I saw enough 
to make me think the chance of long opposing these 
combined attacks very slight. No shelter existed on 
the Hill against a shelling such as the Prussians were 
soon aftei wards able to deliver. Already it required 
great gallantry to hold the redoubts at all, as the 
reliefs were so exposed in marching up to them that 
few soldiers could have been persuaded to do it, 
except under the influence of immediate excitement. 
In assaults and battles most men can display suf- 
ficient courage ; it is the braving destruction with 
nothing to show for it that needs a stout heart and 
a good cause. 

I returned through the cantonment, which was 
still uninjured, and which remained, strange to say, 
to the very last, though its huts were of wood and 
.thatched with straw. Passing the tete-de-poniy then 
full of troops — for here was the greatest safety to be 
found on Dybbbl Hill — and ascending from the 
bridge at its Sbnderborg end, I reached the cemetery. 
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Every available spot had there been occupied, and a 
large grave was made in the freshly-consecrated 
ground outside. A military funeral was going 
forward. The rude coffins lay heaped in this simple 
trench with a crowd of soldiers standing round. 
All were sad and many were shedding tears, for 
some favourite companions had fallen. Frequent 
explosions drowned the chaplain's voice, as he told 
his hearers that such might have been their own fate 
and that Heaven would bless the good men who 
died in the discharge of their duty. 

Two delusions current in Germany respecting 
this siege will be some day dissipated. First, 
as regards the effective force of the Danish 
artillery ; secondly, concerning the nature of 
those bugbear defences so feared among the Prus- 
sians. There were certainly some rifled cannon 
possessed by Denmark, but they could make no head 
against such pieces as her antagonists brought to 
bear ; whilst of the Dybbiil works it may be truly 
said, diat diey were only formidable if sufficiently 
armed and garrisoned. In short, there was no 
reason for the respect shown by German tacticians to 
the famous Hill, nor for their excessive boasting 
when at last they took it. 

We noticed that the fire from Marshal Wrangel's 
batteries swelled up, for a day or so, to, perhaps, 
as much as twenty or thirty shots a minute, 
and then died away to three or four with an 
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occasional gap of half-an-hour without a single 
report. It was conjectured that they had expended 
their ammunition and had to wait for more. Very 
sanguine persons hoped, that, if this intermittent 
cannonade were continued, the troops would be able 
to repair the redoubts between each attack and so 
keep up with their besiegers. But, alas ! these 
hopes were delusive, for fresh works arose under 
the skill of Prussian engineers, and a rate of 
firing which would have been counted as severe on 
April 1st became a peaceful interval on April loth. 
Surgeons were serious and shook their heads when 
asked how many wounded had been brought in ; 
Dybbbl Hill, formerly our daily resort, was so torn 
by shells as to be a place of extreme danger, and I 
only visited it once again. 

Since the bombardment, Sonderborg had been 
guarded by a detachment of soldiers, who ques- 
tioned each passenger as to his or her business among 
the ruins, for there was plenty to steal during the 
first week, and complaints had been made of plun- 
dering. Some of the upper part was still inhabited, 
as before mentioned, but the remainder smouldered 
on, scarcely checked by a diminutive fire-engine, 
and stray shells dropped into the town just often 
enough to make a ramble through it hazardous. 
Yet many were found to tempt their fate by walking 
down to the castle to secure trophies in fragments of 
broken detonators. I saw in the Reimuth Hotel a 
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pile of lead which had coated different shells. Its 
weight must have been , half-a-ton, and its enter- 
prising collector offered me a whole unexploded 
Broagerlander for six dollars. Very cheap for a 
cabinet of horrors, though cumbersome to carry off 
in one's bag ! 

In speaking of shells, which I have often done of 
late, it is necessary to remember that modem dis- 
coveries are quickly changing the warlike weapons 
in use among- civilised nations. All persons who 
take an interest in volunteering have become familiar 
with various improved firelocks, which supply the 
place of '* Brown Bess." We constantly see and 
appreciate the effects of these beautiful long-range 
rifles, but are only acquainted with artillery experi- 
ments through reports from Shoeburyness. Many 
people still fancy that shells come soaring overhead, 
to drop upon their victims and burst when the fusee 
is burned out. Rockets also have been known as 
greatly in favour with English naval expecUtions, 
and appear in pictures of the same, doing extensive 
damage to remote bamboo villages. Whether old- 
fashioned bombs and congreves are merely neglected 
for a time, or superseded by better instruments, I 
will not venture to say. They certainly took no 
part in the Danish war, and although the Danes 
used fusee shells for their smooth-bored cannon, 
these were fired horizontally, not pointed upwards 
as was the bygone mortar. Of rocket tubes I saw 
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nothing. The Prussians, although counting several 
mortars in their list of siege ordnance, trusted chiefly 
to detonating projectiles, fired from rifled guns. By 
these were produced the peculiar effects which 
Sbnderborg exhibited, and to which I have alluded 
in several notices of attacks upon Dybbbl Hill. When 
modem batteries open against a town, there is no 
longer that succession of bright curving tracks 
athwart the sky by night, nor of swiftly-moving smoke 
by day, so frequently witnessed in former sieges. 
We had only whistling detonators which flew straight 
across Vemmingbund, and crashed into the devoted 
place without anything to announce their approach, 
save a dismal shriek as they cleft the startled air. 

It may be questioned whether any troops, save 
the Confederates at Charleston and Vicksburg, have 
been under such a fire as was poured upon 
Dybbbl Hill. Old-fashioned campaigners, who 
thought twelve-pounder guns heavy artillery, and 
fought every summer in the Low Countries, would 
find nineteenth century warfare simply astounding. 
Changes have come into all branches of the military 
art. Enfield rifles, iron-clad ships, and twenty 
other improvements, might well bewilder the 
returning ghost of a " bufF-jerkined warrior." But 
this systematic destruction by monster cannon would 
stagger even the modern soldier ; the Danish gar- 
rison was exposed to attacks which no resolution 
could long defy. An enemy provided with beautiful 
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breech-loaders and in vastly greater strength had, it 
is true, allowed Dybbdl Hill to be intrenched before his 
eyes; but, when the long-promised siege-train arrived 
and when Marshal Wrangel had a hundred pieces 
(Urected against the Danes, he was able to pve 
them such a trial as it required no common heroism 
to endure. 

Why need I trouble my readers with a repetition 
of the set phrases which can alone express the sad 
and bloody work done between April loth and 
April 1 6th ? The Prussian fire loud and incessant ; 
the Danish perceptibly slackening. Siege approaches 
pushed forward from Dybbol village towards the 
Hill. Constant shelling across Alssund (from batter 
ries near Ragebbl), by which Rbnhave farm and a 
dozen other homesteads were burnt, in mere wanton-^ 
ness as it now seems. And, lastly, the destruction 
of our poor old windmill, which had its higher 
portion cut clean away, and stood, thereafter, a 
melancholy stump. Had time brought help to 
Denmark, as most people fancied that it must, the 
cautious policy of waiting to capture Dybbol until 
assurance was doubly sure, might have been fatal 
to its admirers. As it was, this unaccountable delay 
was useless to the Danish cause, since no foreign 
assistance arrived. They were gradually crushed 
beneath the weight of numbers and material ; and, 
latterly, held their position at a fatal sacrifice of life, 
I believe that on most days, towards the end of the 
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siege, they had a hundred men put hors-de-^omhat by 
the enemy's artillery. 

My last visit to the Hill was within four days of 
its capture. I chose a moment when the fire had 
somewhat abated, crossed the bridge, and made 
straight for No. X. It was less damaged than I had 
expected ; indeed, the guns seemed all to be efficient, 
and the embrasures were in good order. No. K. 
was more knocked about, and some of its pieces 
were crippled ; but here also they had kept things 
together wonderfully. On 'the ground inside were 
red pools of ghastly significance, where some one 
had been killed. The men in both redoubts, though 
quiet and depressed, were very steady. They had 
their ** look-outs'* waiting to cry "Doek," when a 
flash was seen from the Prussians ; and these guar- 
dians of the general safety were pleased by a peep 
through my telescope. We could see the Danish 
rifle-pits, two soldiers crouching in each ; and then 
the enemy's skirmishers similarly protected ; and then 
some indistinct unsatisfactory mounds of earth, which, 
I was told, were the besieger's latest erections. It 
had been my intention to go all round the works, 
ascertaining their exact strength ; but after seeing the 
redoubts above-named, and the breastwork between 
them, I was driven away by a sudden increase of 
firing. There was no safety now behind bank or 
*wall, for shells came in all directions, and the warn- 
ing " Doek !" could not enable us to dodge three 
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lines of fire. I felt very sorry to leave the noble 
fellows that were exposed to this murderous can- 
nonade, but as a spectator, more or less, could be of 
little service, I retreated to the bridges. An officer's 
servant, going in quest of supplies, walked thither by 
my side. " What do you think," said I, "of the 
siege ?" " We wish they would try to storm 
Dybbbl," he replied, " for it is bad to be killed by 
grenades, and never see a Prussian !" This was a 
feeling which the soldiers entertained more strongly 
with each succeeding day. 

Reinforcements arrived from Frederida, bringing 
with them an infusion of gaiety and confidence. 
These newly-come troops were in great spirits. 
They sang upon their march from Horup Hav, and 
for awhile encouraged Gerlach*s worn-out battalions. 
But extreme fatigue had reduced officers and men to 
a condition of complete exhaustion. A lieutenant of 
the — th Regiment told me, late in the week, that he 
had not slept for seventy-two hours ! They were 
obliged to watch against an enemy so numerous that 
he could relieve his advance-guard twice a day if 
necessary. When a pause occurred in the bombard- 
ment of the HiU, its garrison set about repairing the 
defences ; so that their rest was broken, from one 
reason or another, during the whole time they were 
on duty — and this was, latterly, six days out of nine. 
The cloud was gathering blackly over them, and the 
brave struggle drew towards its close. 
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On Thursday, the 14th, a storm of shells burst 
upon the Hill, killing and wounding the largest 
number that had yet been taken by artillery alone. 
"We listened to the roar of Prussian cannon with 
sinking hearts. It was evident that a few hours more 
would compel an abandonment of the position ; when 
suddenly the shelling almost ceased, and the Danish 
army lay like a wearied gladiator waiting for the 
next " round." In language not very elegant, but 
familiar to even the least pugilistic Englishman, we 
have heard how some defeated bruiser came wearily 
" up to time" and received " punishment" with un- 
shaken courage. The scenes thus described are my 
best illustration of what was now going forward on 
Dybbbl Hill. Deserted by her allies, and hard 
pressed by a merciless enemy, Denmark stood dog- 
gedly at bay. 

The Prussians had, early in the week, made a 
demonstration in front of No. X., where they estab- 
lished their sharpshooters nearer than before. They 
afterwards took the Danish rifle-pits that guarded 
No. II. and sixty prisoners therein ; repulsed an 
attempt to recapture them ; and were thus, on one 
point, within a stone's throw of the works. It 
became matter of surprise why they did not push on 
and have done with it. Their artillery commanded 
every spot on Dybbol and its vicinity ; the Als shore 
was swept from one end of the Sound to the other ; 
Sonderborg was burnt and rendered uninhabitable ; 
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the redoubts on the left and centre were dismantled ; 
and even the bridges were no longer secure. This 
was on Saturday, 1 6th. 

I saw some splendid practice that morning from a 
new Prussian battery opposite No. X. against the 
tete-de-^nt. One shell crashed into a house near the 
southern bridge. People scattered in all directions, 
but none were hurt. Another shell flew straight 
towards the bridges, but struck ground and burst too 
soon. Had not human beings been exposed to it, 
this firing would have been pretty to look at. With 
life in danger the interest became painful. From 
the hill above Sonderborg everything can be seen. 
Men lie close behind their breastworks on Dybbol. 
Now comes a shell. Ah ! Heaven have mercy ! it 
will strike where that group is taking shelter ! No, 
hurrah ! the earth flies up far beyond, and they are 
safe ! The redoubts had a wretched battered ap- 
pearance ; and that once crowded road between the 
ruined mill and the bridges was deserted, although 
two or three discharges a minute were accounted but 
child's play. 

On Saturday, April 1 6th, General Gerlach, having 
.protracted his defence to the utmost, should have 
avoided an assault by retreating to Als. The General 
was certdnly disposed to retreat. He knew that the 
time for such a manoeuvre had been reached in the 
^iege of Dybbol. Not only had every redoubt on 
the left been silenced, but the Sound batteries were 
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greatly injured, so that they could not hinder an 
attack upon the Danish right. The enemy had 
forced back our line of skirmishers between No. I. 
and No. VI., and it was clear that he intended to do 
something before the Conference met in London. I 
have heard that it was resolved to abandon Dybbol 
Hill on the 19th, and that this resolution being sus- 
pected by the Prussian leaders, they at once ordered 
an assault. An accident when out riding had unfor- 
tunately confined General Gerlach to his room, and 
he could see nothing of what went forward for the 
last few days of the siege. Sunday morning found 
the Danes still clinging desperately to their exposed 
and untenable position. No move was made through- 
out the afternoon, and the sun went down upon a 
doomed garrison. 

That night was beautiful. A bright moon shone 
upon Alssund, which sparkled with the gentlest of 
ripples. The hill-side lay calmly sleeping in a stream 
of silver light. Here and there could be faintly seen 
the Danish watch-fires, and an occasional shell flew 
across Vemmingbund. On the bridges were many 
passengers, for most of the reliefs were sent out 
under cover of darkness. Eight regiments of infantry, 
and the handful of gunners in the different redoubts, 
stood opposite a mighty host. The artificial defences, 
that had enabled a small number to overawe and 
hold in check their assailants during two months, 
were now reduced to uselessness. Beyond the 
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Hill, at Dybbbl village, at Sottrup, and Broager- 
land was a murmur of expectant preparation. In 
the besieger's batteries were stores of ammunition 
for a last and terrible bombardment. It was a 
night full of ominous foreboding for the defenders 
of Dybbbl ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE STORMING OF DYBBOL HILL. 

" Far to left and far to right, 
In broken gleams of dark blue light, 
The long array of helmets bright, 
The long array of spears." 

MAGiULAT. 

We were awakened on Monday, April 1 8th, at 
an early hour, by the deafening roar of Prussian 
cannon. The windows of our lodging at Ulkebol 
shook with constant vibrations, and, from twenty a 
minute, the number of shots rose to fifty. At the 
first day-dawn the troops who kept Dybbbl Hill 
were under arms expecting an attack, whilst about 
10,000 shells were thrown against the position. 
What a searching ordeal it must have been for those 
ill-fated Danish soldiers I can well imagine, and how 
gladly they had laid down to take a little rest towards 
nine o'clock. Poor Rosen, who had visited the 
Hill and seen that all was secure, came to General 
Gerlach at breakfast-time, and reported how matters 
then stood. It was thought that Wrangel would 
defer his attempt, and people who wrote by that 
morning's post mentioned everything as perfectly 
secure in the front, although such a cannonade had 
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never before been heard. A hot sun, with very 
little wind, and an atmosphere which trembled with 
oppressive noise, made the weather rather resemble 
a gathering thunder-storm in August than a fine day 
in the middle of April. 

At ten o'clock there was a sudden pause. Broager- 
knd still fired into Sonderborg, and from Ragebbl 
came frequent detonators against the floating bridges. 
But, in front of Dybbbl, the Prussian guns were 
simultaneously hushed. What was it ? Alas, there 
could be no doubt ! Whilst I ran breathlessly to 
my post of observation on Sonderborg Hill, an over- 
whelming assault was made and all was lost. From 
left to right the Danish works were stormed by 
masses of Prussian infantry, who had been able to 
get very near under shelter of their trenches. No 
cannon played upon the advancing columns, as only 
one redoubt out of ten (No. VIII.) could fire its 
guns, and Dybbol Hill was carried at a nm. 

And its defenders — how did they behave? 
Europe was told, in a boastful Prussian bulletin, that 
the redoubts were taken "under a most violent 
hostile small-arm and grape fire." Now this was 
incorrect, for the Danes, from surprise or from the 
effects of their enemy's shelling, were not able to 
keep up any fire at all upon the advancing Prussians. 
The redoubts were stormed with an ease that 
astonished the assailants, and the breastworks or 
curtains between them were surmounted in an 
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instant. Then followed a battle upon equal terms — ^if 
such a mockery of words be allowed — between the 
giant and the dwarf. What could be expected ? 
The garrison came out from holes and corners where 
it was necessary to be hidden during the bombard- 
ment, or rose, exhausted and confused, from the 
slumber of extreme fatigue. They had to meet a 
swarming enemy, full of strength and confidence^ 
better equipped, and flushed with anticipated victory* 
The bloody contest was ended in an hour. Regiment 
after regiment of Prussians passed between the forts, 
and deployed upon the Hill-top. Vain was every 
effort to force them back. Once, indeed, a gallant 
bayonet-charge retook the small earthworks (or 
second line of defence), in rear of Dybbbl mill. But 
nothing could long resist the enemy's overwhelming 
numbers. General Du Plat fell while leading on his 
men, and Major Rosen, having galloped back from 
Ulkebbl, was in time to receive a mortal wound by 
the General's side. 

It was such a wild confusing day, so many things 
occurred at once, the smoke was so thick, and the 
shelling of our side of the Sound so incessant, that I 
can give but an imperfect account of what I saw. 
On one flank was Rolf Krake endeavouring to annoy 
the enemy, though she came too late and received 
great damage from a shell that broke through her 
deck ; on the other was No. X., surrounded by 
Prussians, and capitulating when all hope was over ; 
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in the centre was Dybbbl Hill, no longer a Danish 
stronghold ; and, nearer to us, the bridge and bridge- 
head crowded with retiring Danes. I ran to the 
high ground beyond Sonderborg and looked anxiously 
across Alssund at the Dybbol works. Wounded 
soldiers had met me, saying that it fared ill with 
their comrades. Ammunition- waggons were driving 
furiously towards the Church Battery. The town 
was on fire, and shells flew over every part of it. 
Rifle-bullets, too, thanks to the enemy's long range, 
sang overhead. Spread out before me was a battle- 
field in all its smoky dimness. The weather being 
lovely, there were gleams of sunlight to be seen 
through the strange unnatural atmosphere, and these 
showed Prussian flags waving over all the forts, 
which seemed crowded with German soldiers. In 
rolling clouds of dust and smoke, the Danish 
garrison was falling back towards the tete-^-ponty 
whilst line succeeded line of pursuing Prussians. 
They appeared in force on the crest of the Hill, but 
hesitated to come down any farther. Now bright 
flashes show where their field batteries have taken 
post, and a fear seizes those who are watching that 
the Danes will be destroyed before they can cross 
the bridges to Als. A remnant of the heroes of 
Dybbbl are apparently in the power of an over- 
whelming Prussian army ! If that forest of shining 
bayonets which crowns the Hill-top should descend 
upon the bridges not a man will escape! Sharp 
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skirmishing and several manoeuvres, impossible to 
understand through the volumes of smoke, go on 
outside the tete^-pont. One bridge is on fire ! 
Have they lighted it themselves ? or will it cause a 
fearful catastrophe ? The smoke thicker than ever ! 
houses burning in Sbnderborg ! and a din kept up 
by the rival artillery which almost drowns the 
enemy's cheering. The Danes are steadily retreating, 
every soldier cool and obedient to the last; their 
gunners, in particular, behaving excellently. How 
well the few who are left on the other side hold 
their ground in face of direful odds ! and how 
nobly our Church Battery supports them ! Those 
who have not watched a struggle for life and death 
between fellow-creatures cannot imagine how exciting 
it soon becomes. A Prussian column moves rapidly 
forward, bent on destroying the Danish rear-guard. 
There they go ! — our eighty-four-pounder shells — 
plump into it at every round ! Hark to their cheers, 
and give the enemy his due ! T'is a brilliant charge ! 
Oh, horrible ! A wide gap is opened in their ranks 
— ^the column reels ! See where thirty little specks 
lie scattered over the ploughed field ! They are 
losing heavily. Another strong column follows in 
support, throwing out skirmishers at the " double," 
and wheeling with great precision round some aban- 
doned earthworks. What admirable discipline ! 
But at last they also pause. Our men are escaping 
from the tete-de^font^ and the gunners of the Church 
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Battery are resolved to protect them. From Ragebol 
comes a tempest of shells against these gallant artil- 
lerymen, who still fire with beautiful accuracy into 
the Prussians, and more of the enemy roll upon the 
earth. That first column is broken, and runs back 
in confusion. Now for the second ; but, meanwhile, 
Our people are all across and both bridges in flames. 
It is useless to storm the tete-de-pont — yet on they 
come ! Another good shot knocks seven fellows off 
their feet. Musketry from the Als side begins to 
crackle ; there are three more Germans down ! 
The column spreads itself out to avoid destruction, 
and continues the forward movement. A few bold 
lads rush up to the deserted work ; they climb over 
the parapet and hoist a Prussian flag, then scamper 
away to some safer place. 

The last Dane had retreated to the Island. With 
numbers dreadfully thinned, and faces which showed 
great fatigue, the battalions halted behind Sbnder- 
borg and stretched themselves upon the grass to rest. 
Some companies had returned without a single 
ofiicer ; others were commanded by the junior lieu- 
tenant. Regiments had dwindled to a few dozen 
men ; brigades to three or four hundred. Half the 
garrison had been captured or disabled (oflicid 
return of loss, 4,846), and yet those who remained 
round their colours were cool and composed. They 
had marched over the bridge in regular order, 
bringing many wounded, some dead, and, strange to 
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say, a few prisoners along with them. I observed 
that the soldiers had great-coats, blankets, muskets, 
and camp-kettles. They lay asleep in the warm 
sunshine of a cloudless afternoon, or gathered in 
knots to discuss the events of the day. A corporal 
of the — th, addressing me, said, ** Ah, sir, where 
was England, to let this happen ?" " Yes, indeed !" 
cried several others, drawing near, " we have been 
given up to a slaughter by Denmark's friends." I 
told them I regretted their misfortunes as much as 
they could themselves ; and finding the poor fellows, 
as usual, very civil, I asked about the fight. They 
were profoundly impressed by the enemy's breech- 
loading rifles, and bore traces on their clothes and 
knapsacks of the storm of bullets which must have 
whistled round them. The number of slightly 
wounded was also very great. These soldiers were 
confident that with a litde more strength — " five or 
ten thousand additional men" — ^they could have re- 
covered the first surprise and held their own until 
further orders. I doubt whether such help would 
have been sufficient when once the forts were 
silenced, and only allude to these crude theories as 
showing what the troops thought of their defeat, 
whilst cannon were still thundering hard by, and a 
random shell would occasionally burst in the next 
field. 

Thus ended this memorable siege. The bridges 
that had connected Sbnderborg and Dybbbl — ^those 
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names so closely associated in history — ^were partly 
sunk and partly burned. The ruined town was 
occupied by Danish Guards, and the tete^de-pont ^ 
which had just witnessed so determined a resistance 
by the Danes against their pursuers, was deserted. 
One party had gone out, and the other would not 
come in. On Dybbol Hill was a mass of Prussian 
soldiery, whose weapons glistened in the yellow sun-- 
set glories. Firing had almost ceased, save a pop- 
ping of rifles between the skirmishers who lined each 
shore of Alssund ; and the enemy's hospital orderlies, 
bearing tiny white ensigns, came out upon the oppo- 
site ploughed field to relieve their wounded. It was 
a striking contrast, the difference between those two 
shores of the Sound ! On Als, the deepest gloom 
and despondency ; friends asking nervously whether 
this one and that had escaped ; rumour exaggerating 
the losses, until we feared that seven (not five) 
thousand were missing, and a belief current that 
night would see an attempt by Marshal Wrangel to 
cross Alssund. On Dybbol there was boundless 
rejoicing. Though dead and wounded strewed the 
ground, and though a body of sad dejected prisoners 
was being marched away through the pitying villages 
of Slesvig, there were many thousand exulting Prus- 
sians to shout for their victory. 

I had gone wearily away, sick at heart at the 
misfortunes of loyal and brave companions, and 
wandered through the outskirts of Sbnderborg, as 
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above described -, but presendy, returning to a point 
from which Dybbol could be seen, I discovered that 
the Hill-top was literally alive with soldiers. They 
did not extend very far down, lest, perhaps, our 
Church Battery should be tempted to re-open its 
fire. Their lines were precise and orderly, as is the 
custom with German troops. It was easy to count 
the battalions, of which I think that more than thirty 
were in view. Lower sinks the sun ; the flood of 
golden light glances along bayonets, swords, and 
peaked helmets. Innumerable flags are hoisted 
above the captured redoubts. It is a military carni- 
val at the expense of their tiny opponent. How 
distinctly are heard those rounds of cheering, now 
that the artillery no longer roars ! Again a louder 
shout ! Some great man must be visiting the army ; 
and we fancy that we see the glitter of a general 
salute, whilst their brass bands sound sweetly on the 
evening air. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

AFTER THE FIGHT. 

** Dragged from amidst the horses' feet, 

With armonr dint and hehnet beat, 

The falcon crest and plamage gone, 

Oan this be haughty Marmion ?" 

Scxxrr. 

When the first excitement had calmed we heard 
how the gallant Ankjoer became a prisoner whilst 
spiking his dismounted pieces in No. II., and how 
many other soldiers and officers had done their best 
to make a stand against the enemy's impetuous 
onslaught. When once Marshal Wrangel was in 
possession of the redoubts, the struggle became 
utterly hopeless. It was well maintained, however, 
as Prussian losses fidly testify. The Danish regi- 
ments saw their officers struck down, their generals 
killed, themselves outnumbered, and, worst of all, 
their fusilade completely dominated by volleys from 
breech-loading rifles. They could only retreat in 
good order to the tete-^-pont^ and this they accom- 
plished. 

On the Sonderborg side we had no great oppor- 
tunity for infantry to distinguish themselves, although 
a brisk exchange of rifle shots across the Sound was 
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kept up all night. In the Church Battery good 
service had been rendered. A green field behind it 
had been ploughed up by shells, horses killed, 
waggons broken, the whole neighbourhood made 
unsafe to the last degree by Prussian guns. But in 
spite of this constant fire against them — a fire which 
must have been seen to be understood — the Danish 
artillerymen here stationed had toiled incessantly 
with their huge pieces, and mainly contributed to 
the deliverance of the retreating garrison. The Mill 
Battery, a small work near Sonderborg Castle, pro- 
tected the left of the bridges as the Church Battery 
did the right. A tremendous cannonade from Broa- 
gerland had dismounted all the pieces in the Mill 
Battery, save two, and set its magazine alight. An 
alarm of immediate explosion caused the gunners to 

run hurriedly out. " I came," said Captain , 

" and found the work deserted, with every need of 
its assistance at that very moment, so I called for 
volunteers to man the battery, and twelve men in- 
stantly stepped forward !" Professional readers will 
appreciate such an act, knowing the dread which 
soldiers feel of mine or magazine explosions. 

We have been speaking of that disastrous day, 
April 1 8th, and must now advance to the following 
morning, which opened in unusual silence, one dis- 
charge for every five minutes seeming a trifle that 
hardly deserved the name of war. I felt shy of 
calling upon my acquaintances, as there was nothing 
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pleasant to discuss, and an Englishman represented 
the ungenerous principle of non-intervention, re- 
garded rather bitterly at that moment on Als. Then, 
too, it was painful to inquire for those who had 
fallen, as their comrades treated each loss very 
seriously, affecting no forced or artificial gaiety. An 
honest manly grief was the rule, and, to such, a 
stranger, however well disposed, could not presume 
to offer consolation. So I strolled through the upper 
part of Sbnderborg, peeped from behind a hedge 
across the Sound, with due caution respecting hostile 
sharpshooters, and was examining the Church Bat- 
tery, when a Prussian parlementaire came down 
Dybbbl Hill. The Danes instantly ceased firing, 
although, for some unexplained reason, their enemies 
continued to shell Sonderborg during another hour. 
There was swarming over the Hill-side of curious 
Prussians, who had previously been hesitant on 
account of the Church Battery. A few troops were 
marched to the tete^de-pont in regular formation, and 
stood drawn up behind it, whilst the rest scattered 
as their fancy suggested, examining every part of the 
shore. I went through the water-side street, which 
bore plentiful traces of the yesterday's cannonade, 
passed the rifle-pits that had been hastily dug out 
along the wharf, and arrived at a heap of smoulder- 
ing wreck which showed where the bridges had 
been. It was a scene full of interest, but very 
gloomy. One group of houses a little to our left 
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Still burnt fiercely, others were battered quite flat. 
A chain of sentries lay behind the dark-coloured 
earth thrown up before their rifle-pits. On the 
opposite side were Prussian burying parties taking 
away the dead who had fallen on the broad ploughed 
field near Alssund. One speck after another was 
lifted heavily from the ground, placed upon a stretcher, 
and borne off* out of our sight. Would they find 
yonder German soldier, with his knees drawn rigidly 
up, who lay under the small bank or dung-heap ? 
The first party had gone by without seeing him. 
How foolish of them ! Why, from where we stood 
his body was not merely visible, but conspicuous, 
and the bright-barrelled musket which had dropped 
from his hands glittered in the sun. Ah ! at last 
they have found him ! Another lifting stiffly into a 
stretcher and carrying away. There was nothing 
now behind the bank but the unheeded musket, which 
still glittered as if to challenge notice. I suppose that 
they collected the arms subsequently. In the tite-de^ 
pont were many dead — whether Dane or German we 
could not distinguish — and these had also to be 
removed. 

Marshal Wrangel missed an opportunity in not 
seizing Als on April 1 8th. That attack on the 
bridge-head, and the manoeuvres connected there- 
with, which brought columns of infantry wheeling 
and charging under fire of our Church Battery, must 
have cost the enemy dear. He did not, it is true. 
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succeed in cutting off the Danish Rear - Guard, 
being repulsed with loss until they were all safely 
across ; but we felt, that, if the Prussians could be 
brought to the water's edge, they only needed some 
pontoons to bring them over. Rolf Krake could not 
have steamed through the Sound, because of the 
wreck of the Danish bridges, and I doubt whether 
General CJerlach had strength enough at his disposal 
to have given battle when once the enemy had landed. 
As it was, reserves which could have crossed Alssund 
to Ronhave were destined to the humbler lot of 
cheering over their victory on the top of Dybbol 
Hill. Prince Frederick Charles was eager to finish 
the campaign in that quarter at a blow, by occupying 
Als 5 but more cautious counsels prevailed. 

The flag of truce, which had enabled burying-parties 
to remove those human specks, scattered upon the 
ploughed field, brought a goodly assemblage of staff 
officers and Prussian dignitaries to the tete^-de-pont. 
They gazed intently at us through their field-glasses, 
and we in return looked steadily at them. I imagined 
that I could see more than one illustrious personage 
in the group which occupied the summit of the 
breastwork, whilst lesser people clustered farther 
down or walked along the shore. A photographic 
artist arranged his camera so as to g^ve mankind the 
then aspect of Sonderborg. Messengers came and 
went, horses were led to and fro. The enemy was 
evidently full of joyful bustle. On a sudden there 
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was a loud detonatioa somewhere in the rear — a 
careless gunner, perhaps, had dropped a shell. But 
for an instant they thought that firing had recom- 
menced from their side. With the Church Battery 
frowning over them, this was an alarming supposi- 
tion. Down jumped great and small, trim figures 
and peaked helmets, seeking shelter behind the 
parapet. It was only a momentary disappearance, 
yet I heard a gleeful chuckle at my elbow, and a 
British accent exclaimed — " Go it, my boys !'* 
Turning round, I saw a fine young fellow in the 
uniform of the Danish Infantry, who leant upon his 
rifle and smiled at what had occurred. " You 
speak our language extremely well," said I, " have 
you been in England ?" " Rather think so," was the 
reply, " I and this young chap have come out to 
have a shot for Denmark !" The brave volunteer 
then told me how, finding a commission difficult to 
obtain, they had enlisted as common soldiers, arrived 
in Als the day before, and . run up from Horup Hav 
to be in time for some fighting. He described the 
Danish rifle as very inferior to his Enfield in 
England, and their cartridges as second-rate. " We 
would cover a Prussian," said he, " and make sure 
of knocking him over, but our bullets would fall 
short, whilst his all the time were singing round us, 
and he loading his needle-gun like fury and blazing 
away without stopping to take aim." These English- 
men confessed to but a slight knowledge of " the 
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Imgo." " There are many of them can speak our 
language," said they, "and we form up with the 
rest and watch what they do and get on as well as 
we can. It's very simple drill.'* 

Delicious music floated across Alssund, for 
German bands were playing on Dybbbl Hill, and 
the brilliant staff stood proudly surveying the havoc 
wrought in Sonderborg. What an artillery ! what 
a musketry ! Was not Prussia the first of military 
nations ? Possibly, but could they not have given a 
moment's courteous attention to their fallen foes ? 
Could not those brass bands, whose swelling strains 
proclaimed a German triumph, have softened their 
notes into some funeral march or been chivalrous 
enough to perform the Danish anthem ? For now 
were brought, with little ceremony, to the water-side 
a ghastly convoy of slaughtered Danes. General 
Du Plat was afterwards sent by himself in a coffin 
that had wreaths upon it. I speak of the other 
officers, and to them scant tribute was paid. 

Three tiny boats, awkwardly navigated by tall 
Grenadiers, push off from Sonderborg, and row to 
the Dybbbl side. One of them is soon freighted 
and commences her return voyage. The others 
presently follow. This dismal ferrying occupies a 
long time, and when they are carried ashore and 
laid upon the ground, amongst fragments of wreck 
and charred timbers, it is a mournful sight. A crowd 
of Danes, with sorrow in their faces, collects round 
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the spot. There are the gay and dashing lieutenants, 
the graver captains and field-officers, honest high- 
spirited gentlemen a few hours ago, dead and cold ; 
stripped of everything that plunderers cared to 
remove, with buttons cut from their coats, epaulets 
from their shoulders, no boots left upon their feet, 
nor any man's sword returned along with him ! In 
a word, they are sent back in a disgraceful state. 
Their pockets turned inside out, the lining of their 
coats ripped open, and not even a blanket bestowed 
for covering the poor lifeless forms ! How rigidly 
they lie in the boats ! With white feet pointing up 
and stains of blood all over them ! They are lifted 
reverently by hospital orderlies and placed one by 
one in a line of carts awaiting them on the quay, and 
rumbled off* in the straw which each cart contains. 
And the music rises higher, and the Prussian staff*, 
having seen all that it cares to see, goes comfortably 
away to dinner. A waltz tune ! They might at least 
spare us such lively airs, whilst men who fought for 
the freedom of their country are taken by as mangled 
corpses. " It is the fortune of war. What would 
you ?" says an old soldier by my side. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE DATS OF THE TRUCE. 

" Stay, stay with ns — rest, thou art weary and worn ; 
And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay ; 
Bnt sorrow returned with the dawning of mom, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away.** 

Camphhij., 

Weeks passed on. The tide of German inva- 
sion set northward, and Fredericia was aban- 
doned to avoid another exhausting defence. General 
Lunding skilfully withdrew his forces across the 
little Belt, leaving only one regiment in charge 
of the town. Fifteen rifled cannon and other valuable 
stores were brought away, and, when the enemy 
seemed inclined to press nearer, the last remaining 
regiment also retreated. A citizen of Fredericia 
undertook the task of surrendering the place to the 
Austrians. He was seized and dragged away as its 
governor. This gave rise to an absurd report that 
General Lunding had been made prisoner in pldn 
clothes, and the General's friends were perplexed at 
hearing of so untoward an event. An Austrian 
detachment took possession of the town, displaying 
generous respect to the statue of Den tappre Land- 
soldat. They decorated its pedestal with flowers, 
and regilt the inscription. I heard from a British 
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officer, who was over there somewhat later, that an 
Austrian band which performed daily in Fredericia 
employed little Danish children to hold its music- 
books. The children accepted this duty quietly 
enough until the " Schleswig-Holstein" air com- 
menced, when they laid down the books in disgust 
and walked away. A hearty laugh from Francis 
Joseph's soldiers (" Italians to a man," said my 
informant) showed that such national spirit was 
understood. 

The London Conference met at last. An armistice 
was arranged between Denmark and the Allies, and 
at the same moment came intelligence of the naval 
action off Heligoland. There was rejoicing in 
Copenhagen at this victory, and a tinge of dissatis- 
faction because the blockade was raised without an 
equivalent, such as would have been the evacuation 
of Jutland. Soldiers were sent home on furlough, 
and sailors thronged the streets of the capital. The 
first struggle of 1864 was concluded, and Denmark, 
having proved herself worthy of independence, leant 
upon the arm of friendly diplomacy. 

Familiar faces were encountered at every turn, and 
companies of toil-worn infantry marched from their 
place of debarcation. There was neither singing nor 
merriment amongst the homeward-bound troops. 
They were eager to see their families, but they would 
gladly have continued under arms had it been thought 
necessary. There must have been many a tale to 
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tell in the cottages of Zealand and Fyen, of Slesvig 
and Jutland, of how the comrades who did not return 
had fallen bravely for the Dannebrog. I noticed 
several soldiers who carried, besides their own wea- 
pons, a masterless sword, whkh was doubtless to 
hang by some desolate hearth as a remembrance to 
widow and orphans. Then there were cripples 
who limped down the sunny side of the street, men 
with crutches and a looped-up trouser where one leg 
should have been. There were arms in slings, and 
cheeks pale after long sojourn in hospital. We can 
scarcely realise what war may become to small 
nations. Our enormous city and the populous great- 
ness of England swallow up such symptoms of loss 
in battle. With the Danes they were very evident. 
It cheered me to find that many I knew had escaped, 
to have strong shakes of the hand at every other 
corner, and the eyes of honest friends looking into 
mine •, but we could not talk for three minutes about 
our mutual acqu^ntance — ^that fruitful theme at such 
meetings — without a lowering of the voice, or a pause 
in our jesting mood, as the name of some departed 
hero was mentioned. 

Long days and short nights, the latter scarcely 
dark enough to give strangers a fair chance of sleep- 
ing, accompanied the northern summer. Those who 
possessed country villas left Copenhagen and betook 
themselves to the picturesque neighbourhood of 
Dyrhaven (the deer-park), to Klampenborg, Vedbek, 
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and other places along the Oresund. Persons unable 
to go " out of town" sought a mouthful of fresh air 
in suburban pleasure-gardens, or on the decks of 
excursion steamers. The Danes kept June 5th with 
public rejoicing, as is their custom. There was a 
procession in Dyrhaven, and a brilliant display of 
fireworks ; for this day is the anniversary of the 
granting a constitution to Denmark by Frederik VII. 
in 1849. 

A Sunday afternoon in Frederiksberg-avenue, 
when warm weather makes the shade on either 
hand doubly precious and a stream of citizens pours 
out from Copenhagen towards the Frederiksberg 
park, is a pleasant sight. There are cabs and 
carriages, the American horse-car and the ordinary 
omnibus, each bringing its load of visitors. Along 
the wide gravel-paths, within the park gates, stroll 
countless holiday-makers. • They have been to 
church during the morning, and are bent on 
ruralising for awhile amongst grass and trees. Up 
a hill to your left there is the palace converted into a 
hospital. From a terraced footway on one side is a 
most extensive view of Copenhagen. The suburb 
thickly wooded, the ramparts covered with trees, 
make it resemble some town on the edge of a forest. 
Intermediate spaces are lost, and above a mass of 
green foliage rise spires and housetops, with the huge 
roof of Christianborg Palace, like the back of an 
antediluvian monster, showing among them. Across 
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a high road, which passes over the hill by the palace 
gate, is a reservoir of drinking-water to supply the 
city, and, farther on, are other gardens of Frederiks- 
berg equally cool and beautiful. A glimpse of the 
sea can be obtained to the north-east, whilst west- 
ward the road above-named runs straight on towards 
Roeskilde, and a blaze of sunlight shuts out the 
view in that direction. Here, with every beauty of 
nature to assist their recovery and keep up their 
spirits, lived hundreds of poor fellows who had 
suffered in the war. As we entered the park 
gate, a wheel-chair passed us, containing what re- 
mained of a once stalwart soldier. Two smiling 
recruits pushed him along, and several strangers 
spoke to him cheeringly. Other invalids walked 
and chatted with civilian relatives, smoked the cigars 
given them, and seemed masters of the situation. I 
noticed a man without his leg sitting upon the 
terrace that commanded so fine a view. He 
looked sadly towards Copenhagen, caressed the 
children who came pityingly near him, and said to a 
grown-up questioner, " It's well enough at present ; 
but when I get home I can do nothing." On 
another bench were two companions in misfortune, 
with crutches laid beside them. I talked to these 
men at some length. One had lost his right foot at 
Dybbol Hill, on Good Friday ; the other was 
maimed by a shell on April 1 6th. They conversed 
freely about the campaign, and were interested to 
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hear that I had been in Sonderborg. The first had 
a vision of a possible cork foot to enliven him. He 
brightened at my mentioning how cleverly such 
things were made, and said that he should be glad 
to have one when the surgeon thought him strong 
enough. The second soldier hoped for a complete 
recovery, but relished the thought of bearing some 
mark to show that he had been wounded. We 
bowed and shook hands on parting — a Dane will 
never forget his manners — and I left them seated 
calmly in their shaded corner. Then to the horse- 
car, and off city- ward at a brisk trot. In the avenue 
was that melancholy wheel-chair returning to the 
hospital. An itinerant vendor of sweetmeats ran, 
cake in hand, to the cripple, bestowing her humble 
tribute to the patriotic fund of charity and generous 
feeling. 

Agdn I found myself in Als. The weather was 
magnificent. The wooded shores gave proof of a 
change of season since Dybbbl had fallen, and the 
fields were covered knee-deep with rising corn. At 
Sonderborg were heaps of ruins, baking beneath a 
stream of pleasant sunlight. The houses which still 
remained were re-occupied by their former tenants. 
From one, with broken window-panes and shattered 

framework, looked out pretty Frbken , who 

seemed surprised at my re-appearance, and said 
that they had but just returned. Another dwelling, 
still farther up the street, had received back its owner 
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and his daughters. How kind and hospitable they 
were ! We spoke sadly of my fellow-lodgers in the 
days of cold and snow, and wondered whether it 
would be the fate of the Island to pass beneath 
foreign rule. Visiting Reimuth's Hotel, now held 
by a new landlord, I rambled through the church- 
yard, inspected the Church Battery, and reached the 
Hill to its right — ^my station upon April 1 8th. It was 
a striking change from the previous war-time, that 
beautiful summer evening ! Vemmingbund calm as 
glass, and Broagerland looking soft and peaceable. 
Fresh vegetation around, which hid the plentiful 
traces of hostile shells. The Sound reflecting its 
banks in a clear mirror-like surface, until the tint of 
gold from clouds overhead made its water fitfully 
bright. That wreck of the bridges grew almost 
picturesque, and the Prussian sentry, who leaned 
upon the hand-rail of a disabled pontoon, smoking 
his pipe, was suggestive of anything but strife. Can 
it be allowed in so strict a service to lay aside your 
musket and indulge in narcotic fumes ? See ! there 
is an officer approaching on horseback. Surely the 
sentry should beware. One officer ! one soldier ! 
Am I dreaming? No, for there are a dozen or 
more stragglers along the Hill-side, and there is the 
stump of the windmill and the earthwork of the 
tete^e-font^ and, stranger still, the huts of the canton- 
ment. It is Dybbbl ! But where are the redoubts ? 
where the contending armies ? The well-remem- \ 
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bered strip of road has on it a party coming to relieve 
guard. There is a bugle-call from behind the Hill- 
But where is that vision of triumphant thousands, 
which closed the successive pictures on my mind ? 
As I look the sun has set, and there is the same 
yellow light which shone a while ago over the 
exulting battalions upon this now deserted Hill-top. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

RENEWED HOSTILITIES. 

** The tnixnpet*8 loud clangor 
Excites TLB to arms !'* Dbtden. 

The London Conference was occupied for two 
months with a discussion of Danish affairs. England 
had invited the Great Powers, with Sweden and 
Denmark, to meet in solemn conclave for the pur- 
pose of adjusting a quarrel so dangerous to European 
peace as that which had arisen out of German claims 
to Slesvig. An armistice had been arranged, and it 
was hoped that by the end of June reasonable terms 
would have been agreed on. I should enter upon a 
field of literature reserved by common consent for 
weighty historians, did I treat of the Conference in 
detail. Suffice it to say, that Austria and Prussia were 
found haughtily obdurate, and Denmark was a little 
too unconscious of how much she was overmatched. 

The Allies had made an ominous beginning by 
their refusal to evacuate Jutland in exchange for 
the cessation of blockade. They now, with a bad 
faith of which their friends had believed them 
incapable, utterly disregarded the Treaty of 1 852, 
and proposed the dismemberment of the Danish 
monarchy. If circumstances had favoured an anti- 
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German league between England, France, and Russia, 
or between even two of the Neutral Powers, some- 
thing might have been done towards compelling a 
just settlement, not only of the Austro-Prussian 
claims, but of the so-called " Schleswig-Holstein 
Question." As it was, English statesmen shrank 
from the responsibility of engaging in a single- 
handed war whilst France and Russia remdned 
inactive. King Christian's Gk)vernment was persuaded 
to adopt the principle of natural frontiers ^ and to 
abandon all territory that lay south of the Danne- 
virke, and the Allies were induced to exclude from 
their scheme of conquest a portion of North Slesvig. 
Thus had extremes been bent together, until a small 
increase of pressure from without might have joined 
them. But no political combination strong enough 
to administer such pressure was at hand. The 
extremes started back. Austria and Prussia would 
annex everything short of Jutland, and Denmark 
reverted to her Treaty rights. So, on June 25th, 
the London Conference broke up without having 
effected its object. 

This day witnessed also the opening of the Danish 
Rigsraad. A ceremony less pompous can hardly be 
imagined. The members walked through quiet 
streets to Christianborg Palace, they took their 
places in the room set apart for the meetings of the 
Parliament, and awaited the speech from the Throne. 
There was a loud buzz of conversation, for the hall 
was full to overflowing. Both houses, upper and 
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lower, the Landsthing and the Folkethingj were 
present, it being usual on these occasions that the 
Landsthing should share the more spacious accom- 
modation of the lower chamber. There were ladies 
in the gallery, a crowd of spectators upon benches 
that rose tier after tier at the same end of the hall, 
and a group of reporters well placed at its side. The 
President of the Council of State now entered, fol- 
lowed by the rest of the ministry. He read the 
Eng's address, in which Denmark's position was set 
forth without disguise, and then formally declared 
the Rigsraad opened. A shout of " Liv Kongen !" 
was heartily given, and the chambers prepared for 
the despatch of business. 

Although its Parliament could not in any way 
protect the gallant little country, it was well that an 
assembly of the ablest and the wisest in the land 
should meet when counsel was most sorely needed. 
Two months spent in negotiation had produced 
nothing which could avert the threatened renewal of 
hostilities. Men were feverishly anxious to know 
whether help was coming from abroad. At one 
moment a whisper that England intended to bestir 
herself quickened the national pulse with hope ; at 
another, some discouraging report would make the 
future seem blank and dreary. Indifferent lookers- 
on have asked whether Danes could have been rash 
enough to wish for another contest against their 
gigantic oppressors. ** Wish for it !" There is. 
sorry jesting in such a supposition. Denmark knew 
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how weak was her arm to strike, how insufficient its 
power to defend ; but she hesitated to sign away her 
ancient frontier, leaving kinsmen in Slesidg — ^the loyal 
citizens of Flensborg, and the dwellers in twenty 
smaller places — ^to their fate. Jutlanders expressed 
this feeling strongly. Although Jutland was at the 
mercy of Prussian troops, petitions were sent to the 
King praying him not to concede an inch of Danish 
soil. Free nations have an antipathy to dismember- 
ment — ^foolish it may be, and out of place in modem 
Europe. The Danes were apostrophised by lovers 
of peace ; were told that they had better become 
Germans and enter the Bund; that their country 
was small and their enemies were unscrupulous. 
Then there came half-suppressed cries of encourage- 
ment from neutrals and threats from the Allies. 
The time of truce expired, and Denmark, with hand 
on hilt and angry brow, confused alike by threats 
and exhortations, slipped, or stumbled, or was 
pushed, into the gulf of a second war. Ill-natured 
people asserted that Prussia was anxious to earn 
fresh laurels upon easy terms, her complete readiness 
for hostilities and the almost savage alacrity with 
which she sprang upon her foe giving colour to such 
a belief. On Saturday night, June 25th, the armi- 
stice came to an end, and on the next morning some 
cannon-shot were fired across Alssund. There was 
to be no mistake about it; we had entered upon 
another act of the tragedy, and all the neutrals in 
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existence could do nothing to help Denmark. She 
had sympathy in abundance ; but what she needed 
was a sufficient military force: 

The Danish Army was divided into three parts. 
Its main body of somewhat less than twenty thousand 
men, under General Gerlach*s immediate command, 
was posted on Fyen, to defend the passage of the 
Little Belt; Hegermann's division, principally com- 
posed of cavalry, occupied the district of Jutland 
north of LymQord ; and Als was held by about 
eight thousand Danes under Steinmann. The 
Mnister of War had been unable to increase 
the strength of the active army ; first, because half 
the kingdom was in possession of the enemy ; and, 
secondly, because a considerable strain had already 
been put upon the national resources. Denmark had 
enjoyed two months' breathing time, but she could 
not alter the conditions which surrounded her, 
and was even smaller, in proportion to Austria and 
Prussia, than she had been when they crossed the 
Eider. There was not a sufficient interval to 
make any change in weapons and equipments. It 
was agdn to be a struggle in which the stronger side 
was the better armed. That " magnificent material 
for soldiers" — as an experienced observer called the 

Danes that scanty band of cheerful patient heroes 

^was to be once more defeated by superior numbers 

and the breech-loading rifle. It is a sad story which 
need not take long in the telling. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE FALL OF ALS. 

"Heart, man ! heart I We need it sorely, 
Never half bo much as now. 
Had we but a thousand troopers, 
Had we but a thousand more !" 

Attouk. 

Whether from caution or from policy, the 
Prussians, as has been before mentioned, made no 
attempt to cross Alssund after their success on 
April 1 8th. A portion of Marshal Wrangel's army 
marched northward to attack Frederida; the rest 
was gradually withdrawn from Dybbol, going to 
other quarters, or obtaining leave of absence. The 
aged Generalissimo retired from active service with 
the title of " Count," and Prince Frederick Charles 
assumed the chief command. 

This Prince represents a class, rare amongst our- 
selves, but numerous in Germany — ^the scion of royalty 
becoming an ardent professional soldier. Frederick 
Charles of Prussia is considered by many to be the 
best general in the Prussian Army. He is enter- 
prising and energetic, worthy to lead his countrymen 
against some more equal antagonist than Denmark. 
The Prince had, apparently, no clearer sense than most 
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Other Germans of the injustice and cruelty conunitted 
towards the Danes, but he had the merit, in a mili- 
tary point of view, of doing his work effectively. I 
need hardly add, that a strong muster-roll and a weak 
opponent go far to secure victory. 

During the later part of the truce, it had been 
noticed in Hamburg that Prussian troops were con- 
stantly passing through that city. Then there were 
pontoon trains which rumour described as concealed 
on Sundeved ; reinforcements of artillery, despatched 
from Prussia ; and some of the " crack" regiments 
of the Dybbol siege, sent to take up their old posi- 
tions. There was at the same time a movement on 
the shore of the Little Belt, which distracted Danish 
attention from the real point of danger; and, as 
Austria had a fleet at Cuxhaven which might any 
day appear off Elsinore, the Danes had so much to 
think of, and so many perils threatened them, that 
Als became of secondary interest. Looking back as 
we now do, with the light of subsequent events 
to assist our retrospect, it appears as though Als, 
and Als alone, was the object of desire to the Allies 
in the second war. Perhaps they were privately 
warned by some great Neutral Power not to invade 
Fyen. Perhaps their ships at Cuxhaven were advised 
to keep clear of the Kattegat. 

On June 28th, General Steinmann still occupied the 
Island of Als. He had six re^ments of infantry, 
then numbering eleven or twelve hundred men each. 
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some dragoons, and a few field-guns, together with 
the companies of artillery stationed in the batteries 
on Alssmid, I have computed his whole force at 
eight thousand, and this comparatively small body of 
troops had to defend four miles of the narrow part 
of the Sound, and twice as great a distance to the 
north of Augustenborg Fjord. One regiment was 
placed in this northern district, three along Alssund, 
between Arnkilsbre and Sbnderborg, and two in 
reserve near Ulkebbl. The Danes had been very 
scrupulous in doing no work of a defensive kind 
during the armistice. I heard, on good authority, 
that several mines and torpedoes, arranged by an 
American engineer for protecting the coast of Als, 
were not allowed to be dug or laid down until after 
twelve o'clock p.m. on June 2 5th. How much latitude 
in observing these rules of etiquette — might we not 
say " of honour ?" — ^is permissible, it would be dif- 
ficult to determine ; but there was something unfair 
and one-sided in the busy preparation amongst the 
Prussians and the stricter waiting of the Danes. 
These last, like Hamlet in his uncle's opinion. 



remiss, 



Most generous, and free from aU contriving, 
WiU not pemse the foils.** 

It was very dark for the first two hours of 
Wednesday morning (June 29th), and the Prussians 
chose this as their time for attacking Als. They had 
carefully arranged an immense amount of detail 
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beforehand. The shore of Sundeved was lined with 
powerful batteries, not merely at Dybbbl, Sandbjerg, 
and Snogboek, but along the northern part of 
Alssund towards Varnoes Head, and a fleet of large 
boats was in readiness for launching. 

On their side, the Danes had some cannon at 
various points, the Church Battery alone being a 
considerable work. General Steinmann was not 
strong enough to g^ve battle to Prince Frederick 
Charles, and the vital question was whether a 
landing could be prevented. 

Early on Wednesday morning a firp of artillery 
and musketry aroused the Danes to a knowledge 
that the long-expected moment had come. An 
officer who was taken prisoner in the commencement 
of the action thus described it to me ; — 

From the advanced trench to the right of where 
the enemy landed, he saw, on a sudden, a fleet of 
boats nearly half-way across Alssund, heard some 
scattered shots from the Danish sentries, and found 
that two or three thousand Prussians were getting 
ashore, despite the efforts of as many hundred 
Danes. The fire was very hot, and his company 
speedily lost two officers killed and one wounded. 
My informant received orders to retire upon the 
reserve ; but, seeing that some of his men, ignorant 
that their flank was turned, refused to come away he 
ran forward to fetch them, scrambled over an embank- 
ment, and in the dim morning light mistaking foes 
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for friends, jumped amongst a dozen Prussians. He 
was instantly collared and dragged off to the boats, 
where he perceived that a large force had already 
landed. 

A determined stand was made between Kjoer 
and Ulkebol to allow time for saving the field 
artillery and baggage, but after the Prussians 
were once established on Als, Steinmann thought 
only of retreat. He could not hope to drive the 
Prussians back into Alssund with his two reserve 
regiments, and the front line was already broken. 
Some Danes had been cut off on the peninsula 
between Augustenborg Fjord and Alssund ; a greater 
number were destined to be captured in Sbnderborg. 
.The commandant of the town, in relating his adven- 
tures, told me that they held their ground in Sonder- 
borg on the morning of the 29th, until Prussian 
skirmishers were seen advancing over the fields near 
Sbnderskov, and that they then perceived a retreat 
to be necessary. The centre of the Danish line 
was pierced by the landing which had been effected 
at Kjcer, and, as fresh masses of Prussians were 
ferried over, all chance of saving Als to King 
Christian disappeared. A rush was made from 
Sbnderborg, and the officer above mentioned, with 
iifty men, cut his way to Hbrup. Others on the 
Danish left were less fortunate, and several hundred 
fell into the enemy's hands. 

Meanwhile General Steinmann retired leisurely. 
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through Horup and along the northern side of 
Hbrup Hav, to Kegenoes. A young Englishman 
who accompanied the retreat spoke of it in these 
words : — " We were aroused," he said, " at day- 
" break by a loud sound of firing. I went out to 
" gather news, and discovered that the Danes had 
" commenced their march towards Horup. Sharp 
** rattling of musketry was heard behind them, as 
" though a skirmish were going on in rear. We had 
" walked from Augustenborg, where we lodged, 
" nearly to Ulkebbl, when we met some soldiers 
** retreating steadily in an easterly direction. Poor 
** fellows ! They seemed not at all confused nor 
" panic-stricken, yet many had bad wounds. One 
** man who was hit in the head took my arm to guide 

** him, and I carried his knapsack. Major 

" helped another wounded man, bringing the suf- 
** ferer's rifle and great-coat through our whole 
" tramp like a * brick.' They had no proper battle 
" after quite the beginning — nothing beyond a severe 
*' skirmish from hedge to hedge. On arriving in 
" Kegenoes (a peninsula outside Horup Hav) we 
** found the strip of shingle which unites it to Als 
** guarded by eight cannon, a small ditch, and 
'* chevaux-de-frise. We thought that the enemy 
" would make a rush to finish us off, so rejoiced to 
** see such preparations. It was a crowded, bustling 
" scene at Kegenoes, field batteries being embarked, 
'* cavalry horses put on board flat-bottomed trans- 
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" ports, everything going forward with wonderful 
" order and coolness. The Major has seen plenty 
" of fighting, and he declared that it was splendidly 
" managed." 

" And where was the fleet which we had fancied 
cruising in Alssund ?" exclaimed many people when 
they heard of Steinmann's disaster. Now, the truth 
was, that, owing to the narrowness of the channel 
and to nets placed in it by order of Prince Frederick 
Charles, the iron-clad Rolf Krake was unable to 
steam ahead amongst the enemy's boats when they 
crossed to Als. She could not lie anchored as a 
mark for Prussian batteries, and the captain could 
find no pilot sufficiently reckless to undertake to 
steer him up and down the Sound at night. Thus 
it happened that Rolf Krake was obliged to lie round 
the corner of Arnkilsbre, in Augustenborg Fjord. 
There were wooden ships of war also in the Fjord, 
but these could not engage the enemy's batteries. 
When the first alarm was sounded, Rolf Krake got 
under way, entered the narrow part of Alssund, and 
sank a couple of Prussian boats ; then, finding him- 
self unable to do more in that direction, and being 
exposed to a very heavy fire, her captain steered to 
the north of Als, and brought out, from a creek 
near Nordborg, two wooden vessels full of soldiers 
of the re^ment stationed in that quarter. The 
wooden craft were kept under the lee of the iron- 
clad, so as to be protected from Prussian sheik. 
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Ridj' Krake had two masts shot away, but none of 
her crew were injured, although the turrets were 
repeatedly struck and the exposed side severely 
battered. A wooden sloop and gunboat were blown 
up in Augustenborg Fjord to save them from capture. 
Other vessels escaped to sea. 

And so it occurred that the naval force was 
unable to prevent Prince Frederick Charles from 
crossing Alssund, that the army of General Stein- 
mann could not check the Prussian landing, and 
that by noonday on June 29th the Island had been 
wrested from its lawful owners. Whilst Steinmann 
with about four thousand men took refuge on 
Kegences, and the iron- clad was bringing away 
another body of Danes, floating bridges were thrown 
over Alssund, Sonderborg was crowded with Prus- 
sians, Augustenborg was occupied soon after, and 
the enemy indulged in boundless rejoicing over his 
victory. It was a well-concerted attack, and would, 
if vigorously followed up, have led to the entire 
destruction of Steinmann's army ; but, partly because 
the Danes displayed unshaken steadiness and courage, 
partly, it may be, because the object of the campaign 
was practically gained, no pursuit took place beyond 
Horup village, and General Steinmann held undis- 
puted possession of Kegences for two days longer. 

Copenhagen was startled on that fatal Wednesday 
morning by a succession of telegraphic messages 
from Als. At 4.20 a.m. Steinmann telegraphed 
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" Send transports to Kegenoes," and at 5.30 told with 
honest simplicity that he was beaten. Then came 
an unofficial message from Augustenborg, saying, 
" Our army has retreated — ^the Prussians are close to 
us !" and after this the wires were cut, and we had 
but vague rumours for the rest of the day. There 
was the confident report at noon that Steinmann was 
cut off, and his whole force destroyed. Three hours 
later it was said that the Danes had recovered their 
original positions. Then another unfavourable story 
circulated through the town, and the hearts of wives 
and mothers sank within them as they thought that 
slaughterous work might still be going on. Lastly 
came the facts of the battle and of the retreat. Stein- 
mann was safe on Kegenoes with a large portion of his 
army ! He had lost Als through not having a suffi- 
cient force to guard every point of danger, but his 
troops had behaved nobly — ^they had saved the 
honour of their flag, and had left enough of killed 
and wounded upon the field to prove that they made 
an obstinate resistance. 

Every scrap of property worth saving, and plenty 
which scarcely repaid the trouble of carriage, was 
brought away from Kegenoes on Thursday and 
Friday. The baggage, the artillery, and the wounded 
were conveyed to Fyen, and by three o'clock in the 
afternoon of Friday, July 1st, there were only 250 
Danes upon the peninsula. The American engineer 
had remained to watch his apparatus laid down on the 
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isthmus of Kegenoes, and a fear of being blown up 
by some infernal machine made the Prussians very 
shy of approaching. On Friday afternoon, however, 
they launched boats upon Horup Hav, advancing at 
the same time towards the isthmus. A Danish 
steamer fired at them to check their advance, the last 
detachment of Danish troops embarked, and Als was 
left to the mercy of its self-styled liberators I 
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CONCLUSION. 

I REACHED Nyborg whilst the evacuation of Als 
was as yet incomplete, and Danish troops still re- 
mained at Kegences. But an attempt against Fyen 
itself was then hourly expected, and public attention 
was turned towards the shores of the Little Belt. 

Few spots are more lovely than Middlefart and its 
neighbourhood in summer time. A wide plain 
stretches behind, sloping up towards the north, where 
Kathrinebjerg rises to some height. A blue sheet of 
water winds away on either hand, forming the 
pleasantest possible foreground to a charming view. 
West of the town is a wooded promontory which 
has a network of footpaths and cart-tracks. South- 
ward is another reach of the Belt, with Fceno, sepa- 
rated from Fyen by a narrow strait, and the Fceno 
Kalv, a little detached islet, opposite Kolding Fjord. 
Jutland northward of this fjord is open and cultivated, 
whilst the corner of Slesvig to its southern side, as 
also Fceno and Fyen, near Hindsgaard, are thickly 
planted. A richer piece of sqenery in a quiet way 
than the sound between here and Foenb presents need 
not be desired. Clear waves reflect masses of stately 
timber. The margin of sand and pebble is fringed 
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by bushes and wild flowers. There are bold sweeps 
in dther coast that shut out the distant sea, and an 
occasional farm and cottage to show sign of human 
Ufe. 

Among dark foliage and shady nooks on the p<Mnt 
of Hindsgaard opposite Snoghbi, throughout Fcenb's 
length and breadth, were groups of Danish soldiers. 
They watched by batteries which lay hidden in 
waving corn. They gathered busily round cooking 
fires which blazed where picnicking would have 
been truly delightful. Village and hamlet for miles 
were fiUed with artillery horses, with tumbrils, and 
cannon. This comer of Fyen was guarded by 
General Gerlach's main body, and of vigorous pro- 
tection there was need, for at Kolding were Austrian 
steamers, smuggled thither during the armistice ^ with 
scores of barges ready to swoop upon the Danish 
position at half-an-hour s notice. The enemy was 
reported to have a large army either at Kolding or 
Fredericia, or encamped over the country between 
those towns. We could see crowds of labourers 
working at the batteries on the opposite side of the 
water. Some said that they were impressed Jutland 
peasants, others that they were Croats in undress 
uniform. The sight of such preparations caused 
considerable uneasiness, especially as an eight-gun 
battery was already planted near Snoghbi within 
point-blank range of the town. Waggons stood 
ready to carry away on the first alarm those non- 
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combatants who had not yet departed ; but most of 
the towspeople had quitted Middlefart, remember- 
ing the fate of Sbnderborg, and expecting nothing 
better for their own dwellings. RoIfKrake, with a 
couple of steam gunboats, lay at the entrance of 
Foenb Sound, her fires banked up and her crew on 
board ! Everything was arranged to give the enemy 
a fitting reception, and to make the best of the natural 
advantages of General Gerlach's position. 

I visited Foeno in the company of some English 
friends. It was not difficult to get across, thanks 
to our passes from head-quarters , and the island in 
question is so pretty that, without warlike possibilities, 
a trip thither would amply repay the traveller. I 
have already mentioned the shores for their wooded 
beauty, but many cultivated acres are found upon 
Foenb. Cottages with well-stocked flower-gardens 
and large farmyards vary its picturesque appearance. 
Outside, or towards Slesvig, is a shallow stretch of 
water, the bottom clearly visible for some way, and 
a shingly beach that has fringing thickets of under- 
wood. We saw Foenb Kalv, barren and untenanted, 
in mid-channel, with the Belt flowing deeply round 
it. Then there was Kolding Fjord, lost. to sight 
before reaching the town, and trees which grew 
luxuriantly along the Slesvig coast. Our footsteps 
were watched by a Danish officer, who most properly 
asked for our pass-cards. He was satisfied that all 
was in order, and bowing politely withdrew- An- 
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Other turn of the shore brought us up a narrow path, 
where presently could be seen a sentry, his rifle at 
the " ready," looking anxiously towards us. A brief 
parley convinced him that we were friends, and it 
was several minutes later when two Danes, following 
us at full speed, made our whole party prisoners. 
We were glad to find them so vigilant, and marched 
off laughingly, one soldier in front, the other behind. 
I observed how cautious these honest lads appeared 
lest they should be overpowered. The tallest 
amongst us came accidentally very near to our fore- 
most captor, who clicked his lock in significant 
warning, and continued to talk of the weather, or 
such inoffensive topics. Their captain was very civil, 
giving us a written permission to leave the Island so 
soon as he had seen our pass-cards. 

Although an attack was confidently expected, and 
Steinmann's division was looked for to reinforce 
the army in Northern Fyen ; although Hegermann's 
troops were withdrawn from Jutland, after an 
indecisive skirmish near Aalborg, and the rumour 
that English iron-clads would come to Copenhagen 
was succeeded by the report that an Austrian 
squadron was on its way thither ; yet many persons 
began to think that negotiations would again be 
resorted to. It was so obvious that the political 
atmosphere of Europe was adverse to intervention on 
behalf of Denmark, that the stoutest-hearted Dane 
might well think submission, for the time being, an 
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unavoidable necessity. As one of the leading Danish 
journals expressed it, " Denmark had already played 
the part of hero in a tragedy long enough, since other 
nations would only look on and applaud as spectators." 

There was a change of ministry in Copenhagen on 
July 8th, and a truce was concluded between King 
Christian and the Allied Governments which took 
effect on July 20th. Commander Hammer, not 
knowing of this convention, surrendered a detach- 
ment of Danish soldiers and a flotilla of small craft 
to an Austro-Prussian squadron, among the islands 
west of Slesvig, just when, by holding out for a few 
hours longer, he would have been relieved from the 
difficulties of his position. It was the error of the 
battle of Toulouse reversed ; and if Soult deserved 
blame for fighting after he knew that peace was 
arranged, the Allies were guilty of most unchivalrous 
conduct in pressing Hammer to surrender when they 
were well aware that he could not be compelled to 
do so. 

On August 1st preliminaries of peace were signed 
at Vienna, whither Herr Quaade and Colonel KaufP- 
mann had gone to treat with the Allies. These 
peace preliminaries contained much the same terms 
as are presently to be set forth in speaking of the 
Treaty, whilst the arrangements of the armistice for 
three months, which accompanied the preliminaries, 
were harsh and oppressive. The Allied Army of 
occupation was to be fed and lodged at the expense 
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of Jutland, supplied with fodder for its cattle, and 
with such means of transport as might be required. 
Stipulations of this nature enforced by a stern mar- 
tinet like General Falkenstein (the Prussian military 
governor of Judand) bore severely upon the inhabi- 
tants, and, to the disgrace of Austro-Prussian states- 
men, Jutland was made a handle by which to wring 
concessions from Copenhagen. All thought of active 
hostilities had been abandoned. The careful prepa- 
rations which Steinmann, the new Commander-in- 
Chief, made for defending Fyen were suspended ; 
the blockade of Prussian ports was raised, and pri- 
soners were exchanged. It was no longer a time of 
war. King Christian had dismissed many of his 
soldiers to their homes, with a farewell address 
thanking them for their courage and loyalty. The 
Danish Fleet was being rapidly tak«i out of com- 
mission ; in a word, Denmark had accepted her fate, 
and there was no better excuse for oppressing 
Judand than that it lay conveniendy within reach and 
that Copenhagen did not. 

General Falkenstein ceased to levy war contribu- 
tions, because this would have been flatly opposed to 
the stipulations of the armistice, yet he contrived to 
injure and insult the Judanders at every turn. Had 
they been ferocious sentry-shooting tribes of some 
nation which had sacked Berlin instead of the un- 
offending peasantry of an opponent whose weakness 
claimed forbearance, their treatment might have been 
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plausibly justified. I have heard many stories of 
General Falkenstein's arbitrary sway, and could have 
collected many more had such inquiries been within 
the scope of the present work. But a simple repub- 
lication of the orders and proclamations put forth by 
authority would be enough to condemn the conduct 
of the Allies without any Danish testimony. 

Negotiations dragged on at Vienna until the end 
of October. There was reluctance on the part of 
Denmark to sign away the Danish folk and Danish 
land of Slesvig, and a grasping determination on the 
part of the Allies to force every point against the 
Dane. Did Denmark hesitate, she was threatened 
with the entire ruin of Jutland, and a few German 
newspapers gave the dastardly advice to grind down 
this province until Copenhagen submitted. At length, 
on October 30th, 1 864, a remarkable document was 
signed at Vienna — the treaty of peace, between 
William of Prussia and Francis Joseph of Austria on 
the one side, and Christian of Denmark on the other 
— ^in which the allied monarchs have recorded a 
very searching indictment against themselves. When 
next they talk of treaty rights, and denounce either 
armed invasion or the most extreme theories of revo- 
lution, Europe will smile, and will point sarcastically 
to the story of 1864. 

The Vienna Treaty, in its first article, says that — 

** 2%ere shall he henceforward and for ever peace and friendship 
** between their Majesties the King of Pnusia, the Emperor of 
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**ilttsfrta, and his Majesty the King of Denmark; as also between 
"• their heirs and successors, their states and subjects" 

Here we have a piece of formality which may, or 
may not, be prophetic. Then follow six articles 
concerning the cession of Lauenburg, Holstein, and 
Slesvig by King Christian to the allied sovereigns. 
There is no mention of Confederate Germany, no 
setting forth of the Augustenburg (family) claims, 
and no declaration of " Schleswig-Holstein" entity. 
Austria and Prussia coolly take the ceded territories 
into their own possession. Having used " Schleswig- 
Holstein" as a pretence for attacking Denmark, they 
lay aside all but barefaced acquisitiveness when the 
booty is handed over. Eng Christian renounces in 
their favour his rights over the three Duchies, and 
binds himself to recognise their disposal of the said 
Duchies. 

^ To simplify the frontier line, and to avoid the inconveniences 
*^ which arise from the position of the Jutland enclaves^' (small out- 
** lying districts) ^^ situate in Slesvig" 

the King of Denmark makes over these enclaves 
to their invading majesties. How greatly it would 
simplify the frontier line of Austria, for instance, if 
she handed over everything south of the Tyrol to 
Italy! 

** The new frontier between the Kingdom of Denmark and the 
'' Duchy of Slesvig" 

— why not say, at once, of Prussia ? — is to run from 

the Bay of Hejlsminde, in the Little Belt, to a point 
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on the shore of the North Sea, south of Ribe. This 
line will give Denmark the promontory of Stenderup, 
opposite Foeno — an absolute necessity with Slesvig in 
foreign hands — and will secure the town of Ribe to 
Jutland. The Island of (Erb (near Fyen) is also to 
remain Danish, although it was formerly included 
within the dukedom of Slesvig. These territorial 
arrangements being concluded, there come four 
articles devoted more or less exclusively to financial 
matters. A rough justice pervades some of them, as 
when a bandit says to the traveller, ** Keep a dozen 
crowns for your expenses, my lord> but give your 
purse to me!" The national debt of the Danish 
monarchy is divided between Denmark and the 
Duchies — not quite fairly, but with seeming mode- 
ration. The Danes have been bullied through 
oppression of Jutland into remitting, upon a flimsy 
excuse, nine million out of thirty-eight million 
Danish dollars. But even twenty-nine million is 
better than nothing, and would stand the treasury of 
Denmark in good stead, did not certain words in 
reference to payment by bonds of the new state debt oj 
the Duchies greatly weaken the force of the arrange- 
ment. 

Article XII. is short but significant : — 

" Thi Governments ofPruasia and Austria shaU be repaid the 
•* expenses of the war by the Duchies,* (!) 

Article XIII. affords an example of one-sided and 
tyrannous exercise of power which Europe will not 
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soon forget. The Allies have pushed belligerent 
rights to a point of shamefiil severity. They have 
trodden close upon the heels of bygone conquerors, 
haye burned and bombarded, levied war contributions 
and proclaimed martial law, yet in this thirteenth 
article they insist that Denmark shall restore 

** All Cferman, Austriatij and Prussian ships, with their cargoes 
" which had been captured during the warJ* 

The Germans were taken for breaking blockade or 
other good cause, the Austrians and Prussians as 
avowed enemies ^ and yet Article XIII. afterwards 
declares that 

" The above-named objects shall be bond, fide returned in the con- 
^^dition in which they were at the time of their capture. In cases 
*' where the objects to be returned are no longer in existence, 
** their valne shall be paid, and if they have suffered considerable, 
" depreciation in value since their capture the owners shall be 
" compensated accordingly. It is equally acknowledged as a 
" binding obligation to compensate the charterers and freighters 
" of ships, as well as the owners of the cargoes, for all expenses 
** and direct losses which can be proved to have resulted from 
** embargoes upon ships, and to indemnify them for harbour and 
** station dues, judicial and other costs, incurred for the pro^ 
**visioning or sending home ships and crews." 

This is a lesson to those who may feel inclined to 
exercise belligerent rights at sea against either Austria 
or Prussia, but the next paragraph is still more 
sweeping ; — 

"With regard to such ships as cannot be returned in natwrA, 
** the principle governing the compensation to be given shall be 
*^the value of the Vdssels at the time of their capture. As 

R 
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"regards destroyed, or no longer existent cargoes, compensation 
" shall be gaided by the value they wonld have had at the place 
'* of their destination at the time when it may be assumed the 
** ship would have probably arrived." 

In exchange for such wholesale and ruinous pay- 
ments, their Majesties the King of Prussia and the 
Emperor of Austria will equally return captured 
merchant vessels with their cargoes, in so far as 
the same belong to private persons. Where the 
return cannot be made in naturd, compensation 
according to the principles above laid down will be 
paid. A vast concession, truly, from Powers which 
were unable to blockade a single Danish port, or to 
capture more than a few stray Danish merchant- 
ships ! 

Compunction about Jutland must have touched 
some conscience less hardened than the average 
amongst the allied politicians, for their Majesties 
furthermore bind themselves to calculate the amount 
in money value of the contributions levied by their 
troops in that province. Imagine the two illustrious 
monarchs really setting about such a calculation, pen 
in hand ! • How shamed they would feel before their 
task was concluded ! This amount of Jutland con- 
tributions is to be deducted from the compensation 
to be paid by Denmark. 

The next three articles refer to sums of money to 
be paid by the Danish Government, on various 
accounts, to the inhabitants and corporations of the 
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Duchies ; to pensions due to private persons and to 
the appanages of several members of Royal and 
Ducal Families. 

Article XVII. and the four which succeeded it 
are concerned with the details of the cession of 
Lauenburg, Holstein, and Slesvig by Denmark. 
There is no greater harshness in these details than 
might be expected to attend a cession of territory, 
save that the Allies have utterly refused to recognise 
anything, or guarantee anything, which regards the 
nationality, the church-worship, or the school- 
teaching, of two hundred thousand pure Danes who 
dwell in Slesvig. The northern Duchy is treated 
of just as are Holstein and Lauenberg ; no reference 
being made to the taking of ancient Danish lands in 
the one case or to the interference with the claims of 
the German Bund in the other. 

Article XXII. provides that the evacuation of 
Jutland by the Allied Armies shall take place at 
furthest within three weeks after the exchange of 
the ratifications of the Treaty. An agreement strictly 
fulfilled. 

Articles XXIII. and XXIV. declare an amnesty 
to all political offenders, and that the Treaty shall 
be ratified as soon as may be possible. Then come 
the signatures of the plenipotentiaries, then a pro- 
tocol respecting the evacuation of Jutland ; followed 
by fresh signatures, with another protocol, in which 
it is agreed that the Bang of Denmark shall issue 
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proclamations to the ceded provinces absolving them 
from their oath of allegiance ; and then a final 
inscription of the names of the negotiators. 

Thus ends the production and reward of Austro- 
Prussian policy ; unjust to the weaker side, grossly in- 
consistent with the obligations of the stronger. When 
time shall have brought about a state of things more 
favourable to Denmark than has existed through 
1864, when, perchance, the oppressed Danish 
nationality of Slesvig shall be rescued from alien 
tyrants, then if this Vienna Treaty should be used as 
evidence against the Danes, let Englishmen remember 
what it is and how it was obtained. 

The Rigsraad met at Copenhagen on November 
5th, and the Treaty was eagerly discussed by both 
chambers. On November 9th the vote took place 
in the Folkething, when the Treaty was accepted by 
seventy-five against twenty-one votes, the Slesvig 
deputies present voting with the minority. On Novem- 
ber I ith it was accepted by the Lands thing by fifty- 
five against four votes, and, as was the case in the 
Folkething, Slesvig members either voted against the 
Treaty ^ or not at all. A stern necessity compelled the 
Danish Parliament to accept such conditions of peace 
as have been above detailed. Both chambers knew that 
their King and his ministers had yielded much rather 
than see Jutland reduced to a desert. Being, as they 
are, grave, thoughtful men, fit for self-government, 
the majority of members voted, however great their 
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bitterness of heart, for what seemed necessary to 
Denmark s welfare. One of their ablest speakers 
put the case very clearly when, after alluding to his 
reasons for supporting the Treaty, he said, with 
reference to its first article, that there never could be 
enduring peace and friendship between Dane and 
German until North Slesvig was restored to Den- 
mark, and that he hoped some day to see such resti- 
tution. On November 1 6th the ratifications (of the 
Treaty) were exchanged at Vienna, and on the same 
day King Christian issued three proclamations. One 
announces to all whom it may concern the cession 
of Lauenburg, Holstein, and Slesvig to the Allied 
Sovereigns, and, in conformity with the protocol of 
the Vienna Treaty^ absolves the inhabitants of the 
ceded territories from their oath of allegiance. 
Another proclamation is more especially addressed 
to these inhabitants, and contains the following 
passages : — 

** The Danish people will nev^r be able to forget 
** those who, on either side of the Eider or in ever- 
** loyal Lauenburg, have vied with them in fidelity 
" and love to their common fatherland. 

" It was our proud hope to be able to dedicate 
" all our thoughts and endeavours to the security 
" of your well-being by close connection with the 
" Danish people. We are now forced to restrict 
*' our wishes to a heartfelt hope that prosperity may 
** in future attend you." 
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How far Von Bismark's policy may promote the 
fulfilment of this hope is a riddle yet unsolved. Not 
to speak of the suffering Danes in Slesvig, it is pro- 
bable that men of Holstein and Lauenburg may find 
cause to regret, in their uncertain future, the mild 
and liberal rule of Denmark. But I must not pass 
from the description of his Majesty's proclamations " 
without alluding to the noble and dignified address 
in which he tells his remaining subjects of the sacri- 
fices which have been made : — 

"We, Christian IX., King of Denmark, &c., 
" announce that since our accession to the Throne 
" in the past year Denmark has been assailed by the 
" severest trials for us and for you. The hopeless- 
" ness of the struggle was evident from the com- 
** mencement if foreign assistance did not outweigh 
" the superiority our opponents possessed in numbers 
" and munitions of war. This assistance was not 
** afforded us, and, under these circumstances, any 
" further continuation of the contest would only 
" have served to undermine, if not entirely to destroy, 
" the future of the country. It was not want of 
" readiness still to make great sacrifices for the 
" country that counselled peace, but you felt with us 
" the responsibility which the present generation owes 
" to posterity. 

** It became, therefore, our hard fate to conclude 
" a peace which annihilated the brightest hopes with 
" which we received the Crown, to preserve it entire 
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** and uninjured as it has been worn for centuries by 
'* the Danish Royal House. It became our sad fate 
" to see the monarchy divided, and the country 
" which had formed part of the ancient Danish 
" realm from time immemorial, and which a thou- 
" sand years of battle had not been able to tear from 
** it, separated from us. But the hardest trial of all 
" to us has been to know that portions of the king- 
" dom itself, and the largest portion of that popu- 
" lation in Slesvig which belongs to Denmark by 
" heart and by language, have been compelled to see 
" themselves severed from the mother country and 
** race. 

** To you, whose further welfare is intrusted to 
** our care, we now issue our Royal word of hope in 
** the future and confident efficiency in the service of 
** the country. You will remember that union gives 
** strength to the weak, and that misfortune contains 
** a mighty power to bind men more firmly together. 
" You will rally round us in carrying out the act 
" (ne^ constitution) which peace renders more than 
" ever necessary. You will labour with us at the 
** development of the country by wise laws and the 
" use and promotion of the rich resources with 
** which nature has endowed our country. We 
" have lost much, but we have not abandoned hope, 
" and the future belongs to >vhoever has an earnest 
" will. As we reckon upon your firm support in 
"furthering the welfare of Denmark, so may you 
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•* also count upon this being the object of all our 
" efforts. 

** God bless our country." 

Resolution of this sort deserves a blessing ; nor 
will a just cause be continually doonied to disaster 
and the blood of brave men be always poured out 
in vain. 

V For freedom's battle once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won." 

The fight may be over and fresh sawdust strewn 
on the lists until another victim is found for the 
demon of conquest. But avenging time will reverse 
the decision of the sword, history will judge between 
Denmark and her enemies. Will it not say that 
although Austrian troops sustained their martial cha- 
racter, although Prussians proved themselves to be 
good soldiers, well-drilled and obedient, yet the guilt 
of blood was upon their leaders for such a war ? 
That the Danes did their best under fearful disad- 
vantages and deserved a better fate ? 

The heroes who fell for the Dannebrog will be 
thought of when Dybbbl is mentioned ; and posterity 
will applaud the glorious vanquished rather than the 
innumerable victors, 

THE END. 



Jas. Wadb, Printer, 18, Tavistock Street, Cerent Garden. 
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